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INDIGESTION. 


HEADACHE, AND ALL LIVER AFFECTIONS. 


PRICHARD’S PILLbs, 


COMPOSED OF DANDELION, CAMOMILE, RHUBARB, AND GINGER, 
(Entirely Vegetable, perfectly Tasteless, no Mercury.) 
They materially assist nature in the performance of some of her most important functions, and prove the greatest 
boon to those troubled with either of the above ailments, 
Prepared only by W. PRICHARD, Apothecary, 65 Charing Cross, 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d., 11s.,and 21s, Free by Post, and of all Ohemists, 
5O Years’ Reputation. Ask for W. Prichard’s, and take no other. 


THE KEY-NOTE OF GREATION—CHANGE! 


* Behold, we know not anything: I can but trus: that good shall fall 
At last—far off—at last, to All.) —TENNYSON. 
“Former generations perished In venial Ignorance of all sanitary laws. When Black Death 
massacred hundreds of thousands, neither the victims nor their rulers could be accounted 
responsible for their slaughter.’—THE TIMEs. 


The Moral: NATURE is cnly SUBDUED by OBEDIENCE to HER LAWS. 


PREVENTION. 
UGE BLUNDER.—THIS AGE, in many points great and Intelligent, 
spends large sums of money in legal strangling of those who 
cause their fellows violent death, the result of ignorance and a 
want of contro! over the passions, while we calmly allow MILLIONS 
to DIE of, and HUNDREDS of MILLIONS to SUFFER from, VARIOUS 
PREVENTABLE DISEASES, simply for want of a proper sanitary 
tribunal. The most ordinary observer must be struck with the 
huge blunder. 


Y, THE TRANSVAAL!!! 


‘hy REN” — Fa 
PROSPECTING FOR GOLD IN FEVER-STRICKEN PARTS OF AFRICA. LACK OF SANITATION IN JOHANNESBURG !! 
‘Lydenburg Camp, near Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

_ €I feel as in duty bound to write and compliment you upon the WONDERFUL EFFECTS of ENO’S 
‘““FRUIT SALT” in CLEARING the BODY of ALL FOUL SECRETIONS. I may add that for 
the last twelve years I have never been without it. I spent four years in New Orleans and the West Indies, and 
although people DIE there DAILY of FEVER, YET I ESCAPED and I feel sure that it was owing to 
my KEEPING MY BLOOD COOL and my stomach in order by the USE OF ENO’S ‘‘ FRUIT 
SALT.” I came to this country eight years ago, and have lived.in my capacity of GOLD PROSPECTOR 
in some of the MOST FEVER-STRICKEN parts of AFRICA. Just after the Jameson Raid, I and five 
companions volunteered for service in Matabeleland. I, of course, took a good supply of ENO’S ‘‘ FRUIT 
SALT” with me. I may say that of my five friends, with the exception of one who was killed, the REST 
were ALL DOWN with FEVER whilst in the Fly Oountry. Never in my life have I felt better, although 
FEVER is VERY PREVALENT in JOHANNESBURG owing to LACK of SANITATION or 
any system of drainage. You are at liberty to make whatever use you wish of this letter or of my name.—Yours 
faithfully, ‘‘TRUTH,’’ November 16, 1896.’ 

CAUTION.—-See Capsule marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you havea WORTHLESS IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., at the ‘Fruit Salt’ Works, London, by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 

RED WHITE DR. WILSON’'S 
SOLIDIFIED PURE CACAO 

, INVALUABLE FOR 
& BLUE Singers & Speakers, also Consumptives. 
IMPARTS STRENGTH WITHOUT CAUSING OBESITY, 

French Coffee. | mam Arcs Serine ee my 
unqualified testimonial to the Solidified Cacao. 


ici j i erfect health and govd conditi 
Delicious for Breakfast and after Dinner. | 1 reer coat ay ree Cucaos os Comuutow 
In making, use rather less quantity, it | o» aj) leading Chemists & Grocers. 

being so much stronger than ordinary Coffee. Wholesale of— 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. SAMUEL HANSON, SON, & BARTER, 47 BOTOLPH LANE, E.°. 
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THE ENGLISHMAN’S CALENDAR. 


NOVEMBER. 


1 Sir Matthew Hale, Chief Justice, b. 1609. 
2 George Boole, mathematician and logician, b. 1815. 
3 The Long Parliament met, 1640. 
4 Admiral Benbow d. 1702. 
5 William III. landed in England, 1688. 
Battle of Inkerman, 1854. 
6 William Byrd, musician, 1587. 
7 The first Gazette published, 1665. 
8 The Bodleian Library opened, 1603. 
Thomas Bewick, wood engraver, d. 1828. 
9 William Camden, antiquary and historian, d. 1623. 
10 William Hogarth, painter, b. 1697. 
Alabama Arbitration Convention, 1868. 
11 Hudibras, by Samuel Butler, licensed, 1663. 
12 Sir John Hawkins, admiral, d. 1595, 
18 James Clerk Maxwell, physicist, b., 1831. 
14 James Bruce discovered the sources of the Blue Nile, 1770. 
Sir Charles Lyell, geologist, b. 1797, 
15 Statute of Mortmain, 1279. 
~ Defence of Arcot by Clive, 1751. 
16 The Grand Remonstrance, 1641. 
17 St. Hilda, abbess, d. 680. 
18 Sir David Wilkie, painter, b. 1785. 
Sir Henry Bishop, musician, b. 1786, 
19 c, The Wealth of Nations, by Adam Smith, published 1776, 
20 George Graham, mechanician, d. 1751. 
Battle of Quiberon Bay, Admiral Hawke, 1759. 
Roger Payne, bookbinder, d. 1797. 
21 Sir Thomas Gresham, merchant and financier, d. 1579, 
Henry Purcell, musician, d. 1695, 
22 George Eliot, novelist, b. 1819. 
23 Thomas Tallis, musician, d. 1585. 
Richard Hakluyt, geographer, d, 1616. 
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Laurence Sterne, novelist, b. 1713. 

Richard Lander discovered the mouths of the Niger, 1830. 
The Origin of Species, by Charles Darwin, published, 1859, 
Edward Alleyn, actor, d. 1626. 

Richard Baxter, Nonconformist divine, released, 1686. 

Sir John Eliot, statesman, d. 1632. 

Cardinal Wolsey, statesman, d. 1530, 

John Ray, naturalist, b. 1627. 

Dean Jonathan Swift, author, b. 1667. 


(6) On this date in the Stationers’ Register is entered Byrd’s 
Collection of ‘ Psalmes, Sonnets, and Songs of Sadnes and Pietie 
made into Musicke of five parts.’ (8) The original library, which 
Sir Thomas Bodley practically refounded, was completed about 
1411, and was probably the first free public library in Europe. 
(15) It was this brilliant achievement which gave occasion for 
Chatham’s description of young Clive as ‘a heaven-born general.’ 
(20) Among his other productions Graham supplied the French 
Academy with the apparatus used for measuring a degree of the 
meridian. He is buried in Westminster Abbey, in the same grave 
as Tompion. (21) Gresham stands perhaps at the head of our 
merchant princes. During the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth he was the financial agent for all Government loans 
abroad, and his influence on all financial matters was of the 


highest importance. He was the founder of the Royal Exchange 
and of Gresham College. (23) The Services and Anthems of 
Tallis, ‘the father of Cathedral music,’ are still in use in our 
churches. We owe the familiar setting of Ken’s Evening Hymn 
to this celebrated composer. (25) The founder of Dulwich 


Gallery. 


J. M.S. 





THE GREAT STORM OF 1703. 
NOVEMBER 26, 27, 


AN ANNIVERSARY STUDY. 


NovEMBER has for ages been popularly credited with being the 
most stormy month of the year on the coasts of North-Western 
Europe. To our Saxon forefathers it. was known, not only as 
‘ Blot-monat,’ the month for shedding the blood of cattle to secure 
a stock of provisions to meet the requirements of the rapidly- 
approaching winter, but also as ‘ Wint-monat,’ because of the 
boisterous winds which marked the close of the Autumn. 

Numerous instances of immense loss of life and destruction 
of property on our own and neighbouring coasts could be mentioned 
as having been occasioned by November storms, but there seems to 
be but one storm in English History which writers have agreed to 
consider as one of the great events of ourisland story. The naval 
and mercantile fleets of European nations have at various times 
suffered terribly in those awful aerial convulsions we know as 
tropical cyclones or typhoons, but overwhelming disasters in such 
far-distant regions as the West Indies, China Seas, or Samoa do 
not appeal to us with the same force as would similar events 
occurring in our midst. 

On the night of November 26-27 (0.S.), 1703, the southern 
half of Britain was ravaged by a tempest which exhibited the 
worst features of the tropical cyclones. Whole forests of trees 
are said to have been uprooted; more than a dozen men-of-war 
were wrecked ; 800 houses, 400 windmills, seven church steeples, 
and Eddystone lighthouse blown down; the lead roofing of more 
than a hundred churches rolled up; and houses innumerable un- 
roofed, so that ‘at London upon this sad occasion the wicked 
hucksters have raised the price of tiles, slates, and bricks to an 
unreasonable height, and both materials and workmen are want- 
ing for the repair of the houses.’ Thousands of lives were lost, 
the Navy Royal losing at least 1,500 men. Bishop Richard 
Kidder (Ken’s successor in the See of Bath and Wells) and his wife 
were killed by the collapse of a portion of the episcopal palace. 
Lady Penelope Nicholas, the Bishop of London’s sister, was also 
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killed at Horsley, Sussex. Gilbert White refers to it as ‘the 
amazing tempest’ which overturned at once the vast oak tree 
which stood in the centre of the village of Selborne. The lowest 
estimate of the damage in London alone was a million sterling, 
some computations placing it at two millions and even considerably 
above four millions sterling. According to ‘ The Observator’ for 
December 1-4, ‘never was such a storm of wind, such a hurricane 
and tempest known in the memory of man, nor the like to be found 
in the Histories of England.’ 

Before the full extent of the destruction was known the House 
of Commons, on December 1, voted an address to Queen Anne 
‘ expressing the great Sense this House hath of the Calamity fallen 
upon the Kingdom by the late violent Storm,’ promising to grant 
supplies for making good the serious losses of the Navy Royal. 
There is no other instance on record of an English storm being the 
occasion of national humiliation, January 19, 1703-4, ‘ being 
appointed a General and Public Fast, to be observed throughout 
the Kingdom.’ The Lords went in a body to Westminster Abbey, 
where Talbot, Bishop of Oxford, had been desired to preach, and 
the Commons attended a similar service in St. Margaret’s Church, 
with Dr. Gastrell as the preacher. 

It is to De Foe we are indebted for most of the information 
hitherto published about this frightful visitation. The author of 
‘Robinson Crusoe’ had already written an account of the condition 
of London during the Plague of 1665, and thinking the hurricane 
an equally great event, he decided to hand down to posterity such 
particulars as could be obtained, and made an appeal to people 
in all parts of the country to supply him with loca] details of the 
gale and its consequences. Some months afterwards he published 
a work on ‘The Storm: or, A Collection of the most Remarkable 
Casualties and Disasters which happen’d in the Late Dreadful 
Tempest, both by Sea and Land.’ The first part of the book is 
made up of the theories then current as to the causes of storms, 
and a review of previous storms mentioned in the Scriptures and 
elsewhere, from a consideration of which the author arrived at the 
conclusion that this particular storm was ‘The Greatest, the 
Longest in Duration, the Widest in Extent of all the Tempests 
and Storms that History gives any Account of since the Beginning 
of Time.’ 

An unknown writer describes it in much the same style, ‘So 
remarkable and signal a judgment of God on this Nation (as lately 
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befel in the dreadful Tempest on Saturday morning, November 27 
last) no History either forreign or domestick can parallel... . 
This greater Calamity appears as a Goliah to those of lesser and 
dwarfish Disasters that have happen’d in former times to England.’ 

While there is ample evidence to show that the Great Storm was 
of an altogether exceptional character, there are good grounds for 
believing that it was not quite so destructive as was pictured by De 
Foe and his correspondents, who in numbers of instances attached 
undue importance to the most trifling casualties. We have it on 
De Foe’s authority that between Execution Dock and Limehouse 
only four ships rode out the storm, and that he himself saw ‘ few 
less than 700 sail of ships, some of them very great ones, between 
Shadwel and Limehouse inclusive,’ which the wind had driven into 
one another, ‘and laid them so upon one another as it were in 
heaps,’ the whole description being intended to show that the de- 
struction was incalculably great. Yet from other sources we have 
it that by the end of the month, that is, within two or three days, 
‘The Merchant Ships in the River that were run aground in the 
late storm are for the most part got off again without any con- 
siderable damage in their rigging, and we do not hear of any that 
were lost on this side of Black Wall.’ De Foe admits having 
been misled by several accounts ‘which at first were too easily 
credited and put in print,’ but which had to be suppressed on 
receipt of more trustworthy communications. From the particu- 
lars on which he relied he calculated that ‘we have not lost less 
than 150 sail of vessels of all sorts by the storm’ at sea. Tindal, 
however, in his ‘ Parliamentary History,’ Vol. VI. 1702-1714, 
referring to the effects of the storm, states, ‘Few merchant-men 
were lost, such as were driven to sea were safe, some few only 
were overset.’ 

“However, these discrepancies notwithstanding, the fact re- 
mains that the wind blew with tremendous force on this occasion, 
as will presently be shown from independent and trustworthy 
sources. The gale occurred when the circumstances were most 
favourable to bringing about a maximum of destruction. Not 
only did the meteor sweep across the most populous counties in 
the southern half of the kingdom, but, as mischance would have 
it, an enormous number—many hundreds—of ships were then 
arriving, or had in the preceding two or three days arrived, on our 
south-western, southern, and eastern coasts from foreign countries, 
and from the Tyne. Men-of-war and the merchantmen they 
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convoyed from the West Indies, Virginia, Mediterranean, and 
Russia, crowded the Channel, the Downs, the Thames, the Humber, 
and the sea off Harwich, Yarmouth, and Scarborough. They 
reached home almost simultaneously, just in time to be caught 
by the tempest which destroyed so many of them. 

Out of the dozens of letters in De Foe’s book, nearly the 
whole are confined to the relation of local casualties, only about 
a sixth of the writers thinking it necessary to state from what 
quarter the wind blew and the hours during which the hurricane 
was at its height. Yet, in the absence of precise data, it was 
conjectured by De Foe that the storm had originated in America, 
possibly in Florida and Virginia, and, crossing the Atlantic, 
‘it carried a true Line clear over the Continent of Europe, 
travers’d England, France, Germany, the Baltick Sea, and passing 
the Northern Continent of Sweedland, Finland, Muscovy, and 
part of Tartary, must at last lose it self in the vast Northern 
Ocean, where Man never came, and Ship never sail’d . . . and in 
this Circle of Fury it might find its end not far off from where it 
had its Beginning, the Fierceness of the Motion perhaps not 
arriving at a Period till having pass’d the Pole, it reached again 
the Northern Parts of America.’ This is a most creditable first 
attempt at laying down the path of a cyclonic disturbance, the 
author having no other data in support of the conjecture than a 
vague statement about a tempest having been felt on the American 
coast a few days before the British Isles were affected. 

As the very general accounts received by De Foe refer more 
especially to the casualties than to the movement of the storm 
as a body, it was thought probable that there must still be in 
existence a good deal of information to which De Foe had no 
access, original documents which it is certain he had not seen. 

For many years meteorological observations had been regis- 
tered in various parts of England, and it seems to have been the 
practice of the observers to forward the records at intervals to the 
Royal Society, but unfortunately that learned body did not realise 
that the documents would be of any value to future generations, 
and so we find amongst other periods which the Council thought 
‘no use now to retain,’ the wind and weather records of the several 
observers for the year 1703 and the beginning of 1704, destroyed, 
on the ground that they had become ‘ useless,’ 

Under these circumstances the chief sources of information 
have been the log-books of the English men-of-war which escaped 
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destruction, the old documents being preserved at the Public 
Record Office. On looking through several hundreds of volumes, 
it was an agreeable surprise to discover the logs of no less than 
136 ships of the Navy Royal containing weather information for 
November, 1703, within the Basin of the North Atlantic. But 
the distribution of the ships when the storm reached our shores 
was disappointing: 117 were in home waters and on the Dutch 
coast, the great majority of them having already come to an anchor. 
The last to arrive on our shores were the Guernsey and the Ozford, 
convoying the Virginia Fleet of traders, and they were overtaken 
by the gale when within a day’s sail of Scilly. Westward of Ire- 
land, therefore, the ocean was perfectly clear of shipping, and 
consequently the march of the storm across the Atlantic cannot 
be definitely decided. 

It will have been observed that De Foe describes the gale as 
‘the longest in duration.’ He was, however, referring to the very 
boisterous weather which had prevailed for many days prior to 
November 26. The wind and weather entries in the logs have 
been discussed for each day from November 14 to 30, and they 
afford abundant testimony to the tempestuous character of the 
weather out at sea and round our shores almost incessantly during 
the second half of the month, but it would be impossible within 
the space at command to enter into any precise details relating to 
the period. All that can be attempted here is a brief summary 
of the leading features which marked the days preceding the 
arrival of the storm on the 26th. 

The Virginia Fleet had crossed the Banks of Newfoundland by 
the 14th, when strong westerly gales, with rainy, dirty weather, 
was being experienced. During the remainder of the passage 
home, the 17th and 24th were the only moderately quiet days, 
most of the time being characterised by strong gales to very hard 
storms, the wind repeatedly veering from S. to W. and N.W. as 
each gale system passed the ships. Great seas were running, 
several thunderstorms occurred, and rain was frequent and heavy. 
On the American coast the only gale recorded was on the 22nd, 
probably the one to which De Foe alluded—‘ they felt upon that 
Coast an unusual Tempest a few days before the fatal 27th of 
November.’ The Gosport, riding off Long Island, had the wind 
at W.N.W.—‘a very hard gale with abundance of snow and rain ;’ 
and the Centurion, at Nantaskett, had hard gales at N.W., with 
snow and very cold, raw weather. This disturbance, which would 
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seem to have come from the neighbourhood of the American 
Lakes, passed out into the Atlantic, and all that can now be said 
of it is that the atmospheric conditions over the ocean, according 
to the experience of the Virginia Fleet, being exceedingly un- 
settled, it is highly probable that it crossed to our side later; 
but there is very little to guide us as to whether it was this 
particular meteor which formed the Great Storm. 

Round the British Isles gale after gale arrived from off the 
Atlantic. A hard N.W. gale was passing away across the North 
Sea on the 14th. Next day it was ‘blowing exceedingly hard’ 
from S.W. On the 16th we find it ‘blowing extreem hard.’ 
There was ‘a mighty tempest of wind in which the sea broke 
very violent on us’ on the 17th. The following day another 
disturbance came along, so that Milford had ‘a very great storm ;’ 
off Flamborough Head it was ‘blowing prodigious hard,’ and be- 
tween the Tyne and Sunderland it was an ‘extraordinary hard 
storm.’ This continued into the 19th; at 2 a.M., off Grimsby, it 
‘blew a mear storm,’ the height of the gale being eight hours 
later. There was a temporary cessation of violent winds on the 
20th, that day’s disturbance bringing very wet weather, but only 
moderate or light breezes. An extensive system reached the 
north-western coasts on the 21st, but it passed eastward without 
occasioning heavy weather over England. Next morning the 
winds were again backing into 8. and S.E., and increasing to a 
hard gale by evening, the system extending southwards to the 
Spanish coast. On the 23rd the English coasts had a south- 
easterly, the Irish coasts a hard south-westerly, and the Bay of 
Biscay a hard westerly gale. This passed away in the night, and 
a brief interval of comparatively quiet weather prevailed next day. 

Judging by the records on the Dreadnought going west in 
latitude 29° N., the gale which left America on the 22nd was a 
very extensive one, for the wind, after having been easterly, now 
went into S.W., and on the 25th was blowing fresh to strong, with 
rain, in about 45° W., the centre of the disturbance at this time 
being, at a very rough estimate, in 45° N., 35° to 40° W. 

On the 24th, however, the Virginia Fleet, then in 49° N., 
22° W. (the positions are only approximate, for there was no 
method known for finding longitude accurately in those days), 
had every indication that a disturbance was nearing from the 
westward, and by the morning of the 25th (Thursday), the wind 
on our coasts was backing into S.W. and S&., increasing in force 
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and blowing very hard in the course of the day. The Cornish 
coast had ‘excessive hard gales and rain;’ several ships making 
for the English Channel felt the full force of the storm. At Spit- 
head it ‘blew extreame hard in squalls;’ at Boston ‘wind blew 
extremely hard at W.S.W.;’ and at Kinsale, Milford, Kingroad, 
Rye and other ports, similar experiences were recorded, with rain 
very generally, hail and lightning at Yarmouth, and a thunder- 
storm with hail at Helvoetsluis, Holland. These boisterous con- 
ditions lasted through the greater part of the night, and then 
came a lull, the final one before the howling storm fiend was let 
loose in a wind system totally distinct from any of those of the 
preceding days. 

While gales of so much severity were thus crossing the country 
nearly every day for a fortnight, it seems that there were remark- 
ably few shipping casualties, many vessels being out at sea. The 
most important accident was the loss of H.M.S. York, of sixty 
guns, at anchor on the Shipwash, where she went to pieces in the 
gale on the night of the 22nd, four lives being lost out of the 
235 on board. 

In dealing with the great storm itself, it will be necessary to 
enter more fully into the details than was desirable in the fore- 
going description of the unstable conditions which led up to it, 
and as the hurricane came from the Atlantic the information will 
be followed from west to east. 

By projecting the wind directions on a chart, it is seen that 
the area of the storm was very extensive, a vast cyclone whose 
influence was felt far and wide. The Tyne and Copenhagen are 
the most northern points at which observations are available, and 
the centre of the storm-field travelled east or north-east, well to the 
northward of these localities, while the gale raged with more or 
less fury southwards to the Mediterranean, its maximum energy 
being exhibited over that part of England south of a line drawn 
from Cardigan to Scarborough. 

On the morning of Friday, 26th, the heavy gale of the previous 
night was leaving the east coast for the North Sea, but already 
the wind had backed into S.W. over Ireland, the south of England, 
and the sea west of Land’s End, and was quickly assuming the 
character of a severe gale. From the records at Towneley, Lanca- 
shire, and Upminster, Essex, the barometer had commenced to 
give way in those districts before midday, and fell rapidly until 
about midnight, then rising as the storm kept on its course. 
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These are the only barometer records extant, no ships carrying 
meteorological instruments in those days. 

The log of the Guernsey shows that after Thursday’s gale the 
wind drew from S. by W. to W. and moderated, and the same 
evening began to back again to W.S.W. with hail showers, the 
weather during the night being moderate. Next morning, the 
26th, the wind had further backed to §.S.W., with hard gales and 
thick weather. At noon the ship was in about 49° N., 12° W., 
heading due east for the Channel. Towards evening the gale came 
on in all its fury, as will be seen from the following extract :— 

‘9 p.m. a violent storm at 8.W. by W. insomuch that all our 
topsails blew loose from the yards, wee lost our foretops and fore- 
.topmast spritsail, topsail and topmast skysaile which blew all in 
pieces. At 11 lowered mainyard, at 12 [midnight] our ship would 
not live with a foresaile and we splitt and clew from the yard, we 
shipt a great sea which washed away all our powder in the lower 
room the ffish room was also filled with water and we lost a great 
deal of Oyle we had in the body of the ship. 4 foot & 4 water 
wee lay a Hull the wind bearing to the W. At 10 a.m. [27th] 
the wind abated. We were put to both pump Bail at all our 
Hatchwaies. At noon gained of the Ship a very hard gale we still 
lay a Hull.’ Her position at noon, 27th, was about 49° N., 9° W. 

The Oxford was 2° or 3° to the eastward of the Guernsey, but 
the wind changes were very similar, first going from S. into W., 
and then back into 8.W. by Friday morning, remaining in that 
quarter all day and blowing a strong gale. ‘A very violent gale 
of wind pticulerly fré 8 till twelve at night.’ The foresail was 
split at 10 P.M., and subsequently some other accidents occurred. 
By midnight of the 27th the ship was five leagues west by south 
from Scilly. 

In Kinsale Harbour a hard gale from S.W. to N.W. by W., 
with rain and lightning, was recorded, but no further comment 
was made on the events of the 26th and 27th. Ships on the east 
of Ireland and on the North Wales coast gave similar information 
to those at Kinsale, so that we may assume there was nothing 
very exceptional in the severity of the gale in these localities, 
although at Parkgate, Cheshire, ‘y° Dispatch Pacquett Boat 
staved to pieces.’ 

At the entrance to the English Channel the Hampton Court 
had ‘thick hurry durry weather with a great sea, blows hard’ on 
the 26th, the wind having chopped from W.N.W. to S.W. by S. 
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early in the day. ‘About 1 p.m. set mainsail, at 8 set foresail 
reef’d, thick weather blows a verry hard storm of wind, insomuch 
that at about 11 we was forced to lower our yards, but both our 
courses blew away, as did the spritsail which was furl’d, about 12 
the weather yard arm of the main topsail blew loose and broke the 
yard, likewise blew away main topmast and mizen topsail. About 
2 (a.m. of 27th] shipp’d a sea over all as well as y° poop. Had 
5 feet water in the store rooms and much between decks.’ This 
ship anchored off Torbay at 6 P.M., 27th. The Hound, at anchor 
near Penzance, reported on the 27th, ‘A violent and terrible 
storme from 10 last night till 4 this morning which parted our 
best bower. A Portuguese laden with lemons and oranges was 
drove by the Sd. tempest from Gwavaslake and run ashore near 
Marazion.” The wind was at first S.W., then W., and finally 
N.N.W. Off the Eddystone the Torbay lost sails, topmasts, &c., 
the worst of the storm being between 11 P.M. and 3.30 4.M., from 
S.W., the wind afterwards veering to W.N.W. In the Hamoaze, 
Plymouth, ‘about 10 at night we had a very dreadful storme of 
wind,’ several men-of-war drew from their moorings, and the 
Defiance drove ashore. In the log of the Fireship Griffin it is 
noted ‘ y® Lighthouse on y® Eddystone blown downe, y* Project" 
m* winStanley, with seven others were lost in itt.’ 

Milford Haven had a very stormy night, with thunder, 
lightning, rain, and hail. There was a heavy gale till 2 a.M., 
‘then exceeding much wind,’ and at 3 A.M. in a squall, the wind 
hauled from S. by W. to W.N.W. At this hour the Cumberland 
drove. ‘We could perceive all over the Harbour severall Wracks 
and ships lost, no possibillity of any help to be had for them the 
Storme being so violent.’ By 7 A.M. the gale was moderating, but 
still there was much wind. In the Dolphin’s log the remark is 
‘Storm so very dreadfull.’ 

‘Very hard gales and rain were experienced at Kingroad, 
Bristol, on the 26th, followed by a violent storm in the night, the 
store ship Canterbury being driven ashore and almost broken to 
pieces. At 1 4.M. the best bower of the Suffolk gave way, and 
she drove ashore close to the Canterbury, her hold having 7 feet 
of water at 7 4.M. A little way down the coast, at Appledore, 
Bideford, the Express had laid out the sheet anchor in the fore- 
noon, ‘ while the wether was sumthing moderate;’ but at 3 p.m. 
the appearance became suspicious, and ‘About 10 att night y° 
storm came very violent and a little before 12 y° best bower cable 
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parted. The very violence of the wind carried away our Bowsprit 
which was presently followed by the Foarmast. The ship was 
driven ashore, and the crew getting safely to land lived in a tent 
for some days. 

The Monmouth was caught off the Start, where on Friday 
evening it was blowing very hard, with hazy, rainy weather. 
‘11 p.m. began to blow a mere fret of wind which broached our 
ship to, tried to wear but could not.’ Next morning, when 
making for the Needles, ‘Blowing most excessive hard, allmost 
unexpressable with bad weather all sails blown away. 4} A.M. tiller 
rope broke.’ Wind changing from 8.8.W. to W.N.W. 

Numbers of ships had already reached Spithead and neighbour- 
hood. On the Assurance the night was very boisterous ; it ‘ Blew 
extreame hard till 1 a.M., afterwards a mere Storme till ffive 
a Clock in y® morning, afterwards continued a very hard gale.’ 
At 2 a.M. it was so violent that the ship went adrift and ashore. 
The log of the Newark for the 27th states, ‘ At 4 yesterday affter 
noon vieered out our long service itt blowing a hard geall at W' 
at 12 at night the wind at W.S.W. blowing a great storm. At 
3 this morning our ship drove. . . . In my opynin it was the 
greatest storm that ever I saw in England.’ On the Humber it 
was registered as a vehement storm, with thunder, lightning, and 
rain, ‘the hardest storme that ever known of wind.’ 

Close by, at Portsmouth, the Chichester, with the wind at S. 
and 8.8.W., had ‘strong gailes of wind. Between 2 and 3 in y° 
morning it proving a Harricaine of wind our Mowring came 
home ... y°® hight of the Storme was from 2 till 5 in y° morn- 
ing there being great damage among us.’ The Resolution, which 
had anchored off Bembridge Point on the evening of the 25th, 
and owing to the high winds ‘could nott way to get farder in,’ 
lost both her anchors soon after midnight of the 26th; at 2 a.m. 
the ship struck on the Owers at least five times, and continuing 
to drift eastward, she was wrecked later ‘between Beachy Head 
and Hastings against Pomsey town her hold being full of water,’ 
No lives were lost. 

In Rye Camber the Dispatch had ‘The most dreadfull storm.’ 
It began at S.S.W., with much rain and thick dirty weather. 
‘About 1 A.M., wind veering to the S.W. by W. blow a most 
violent storm of wind. As the day came on the wind began to 
ease.’ 

All sorts of craft, a considerable number being men-of-war, 
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crowded the Downs. The Assistance had ‘ about 2 A.M. a violent 
storme, held till 7, height of the wind at W.S.W. . . . about 100 
sayle of English and Hamburgers missing.’ The Cambridge gave 
the wind as W.S.W. to W.N.W. ‘a mightie great storme of wind 
and a mightie great sea.’ The Content reported that the Rear- 
Admiral of the Blue’s Flag Ship, the Mary, and other vessels 
were forced from their anchorage between 2 and44.M. ‘ Whether 
lost or not I cannot tell,’ and next day, the 28th, the Mary was 
seen to be a wreck on the Goodwin, ‘almost under water, but 
some of the men living on board her, but neither Pinnaces or 
Barges could come near her by a great way.’ At 2 a.m. the 
Dorsetshire had a storm at §.W. which drove her on the Galloper. 
The Dunwich gives 3 A.M. as the violent part of the storm, the 
Eagle’s log stating that it abated at 10 a.M., the hardest of it 
having been from 8.W. by W. The Nassaw had ‘an extream 
hard gale of wind between 12 and 7 A.M. The Russell had ‘a 
mere Hurricane at Midnight, 4 A.M. y® storm continuing, 6 A.M. 
ship lost her rudder,’ and going adrift she was forced eastward, 
striking on the Sand Hender at 3 a.m. on the 29th, and after- 
wards was cast ashore on the Flats against Goree, about four miles 
from Helvoetsluis, From 2 till 8 A.M. the storm was at its worst, 
according to the Shrewsbury. Wind 8.S.W. to W.S.W. On 
shore at Deal the storm ‘ made all the houses of the Town shake.’ 

At 7 p.m. on the 25th, the Scam had anchored in ‘ Westroat 
Bay, Margett Towne bearing 8.E. by E.,’ hard gales blowing all 
the afternoon and night. On the 26th, ‘most part of the after- 
noon and all night, a most dreadfull Storme of wind at S.W. and 
W.S.W.,’ next day’s log stating ‘This morning the Storme con- 
tinued at W.S.W. and W. till 8 of the Clock, and then began to 
abate. I ride it out with the Princess Ann, but a Pink and 
another vessel drew away, and aboundance of ship lost in y° 
Downes, and aboundance of men drowned.’ The Princess Ann’s 
log for the 27th gives ‘at 6 last night itt blew very hard and 
att 10 it was a mear Hurricane. In the morning the wind lessen- 
ing something to what itt was in the night.’ Wind entered as 
between S.W. and W.S.W. 

Under Sir Cloudesley Shovel, in the Zriumph, several ships 
were at anchor at the Long Sand Head, in the Thames estuary, 
and their logs agree that the storm was very violent at 3 A.M., 
when the Association and the Revenge were driven across the 
Gabbard into the North Sea, the former, by reason of the severe 
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weather she subsequently encountered, being obliged to put into 
Gothenburg to refit. The Firme gave 10 P.M. of the 26th as 
the hour when the storm came on at the Nore. 

Chatham had a violent gale from S. and 8.W. in the night, 
with very heavy rain. Several of the moorings in the harbour 


| gave away, and the Vanguard went ashore. The various ships 


further up the Thames give but little information. At Tripcock 
Point the Dragon was driven ashore in a storm from §8.8.W. to 
W.S.W., and of four or five vessels at Deptford, the fireship 
Strombelo noted a strong gale till midnight, ‘then a perfect Storme 
with showers till 3 a.M., at which time more easy wind at W.’ 

At Harwich the Diligence struck yards and topmasts at 8 P.M., 
there being a hard southerly gale. By 3 a.m. it was very vehement 
at S.W. to W.S.W., the ship going ashore at 5 A.M. It was 
more moderate at 11 A.M., but continuing a hard gale. A very 
hard 8.W. gale was recorded in the Adventure at 2 am. ‘ Att 
7 the storm increasing. Vessels ashore. Blowing an extra- 
ordinary storm all night whereby most of the town of Harwich 
suffer’d, and the wind coming to W.N.W. and W. the storm 
moderated.’ Another Dispatch, Pacquet, was sunk here. 

Off Yarmouth the Advice had violent storms from 10 P.M. 
till 10 4.M., with much rain and lightning, wind S. by W., 8.W., 


W.S.W.,and W.N.W. ‘A great many merchant Shipps and Laden 


Colliers drove on Shoare and were lost.’ The Lynn gave an increas- 
ing gale on Friday evening ; at 3 A.M. it was very strong at S.W. 
when the best bower anchor came home. At daylight the wind 
was at W.N.W., and at 11 a.m. the Reserve went to pieces on the 
Sand, and nearly 250 lives were lost. Towards noon the wind 
was abating. In the Bodleian Library at Oxford there is a short 
account of the disasters caused by the tempest, in which it is 
stated that at Yarmouth the loss at first ‘appeared dreadful, it 
being given out that 400 or 500 Colliers perished there; It’s 
true, most of them, and the other Ships were forced from their 
Anchors, but the Colliers are most of them safe.’ 

The Tilbury, off Hareborough, felt the storm coming on in 
the evening, and by midnight it was a hard gale with lightning 
and small rain, ‘2 A.M., stormy winds, storm increasing; at 6 
was very violent at S.S.W. and shifted to N.W., and continued 
very violent till 11, when it abated.’ Off Foulness, Cromer, the 
Nottingham had a very hard S.W. storm at 3 a.M., which abated 
somewhat towards noon, The Martin, lying off Boston, alludes 
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to it as ‘The hard gale,’ stating that the wind blew extremely 
hard from S.W. to W.N.W., but the only time mentioned is 
6.30 A.M., when the small bower cable parted. In Grimsby Road 
the Dartmouth, after hard southerly gales, noted, ‘ 7 a.M., blowing 
excessive hard at N.W. by W.,’ while the Rochester Prize gave 
the wind $.8.W. to N.W. ; ‘5 a.M., wind shifted and blew a violent 
storm. Towards noon ’twas more moderate.’ 

The Deal Castle, from Archangel, had moderate and fair 
weather while at anchor off Scarborough throughout Friday 
evening, and apparently there was no anticipation of anything 
serious at hand, for at midnight she sat sail for Yarmouth, but 
soon ran into hard gales with heavy rain, and at 4 a.m. it blew 
very heavily; the wind directions logged for the twenty-four 
hours, ending at noon 27th, being S.S.W., N.W., W.N.W., and 
W. by S. 

Thus far the main features of the cyclone on our coasts, its 
progress being fairly accurately determined from the time it 
struck the Guernsey, westward of Scilly, until it got to the North 
Sea. De Foe gives but little in the way of the times on land, 
people being in bed and too terrified to think much of the hour 
of the night. He gives midnight to 5 a.m. as the height of the 
hurricane at Helford Haven, near Falmouth; about 4 a.M. at 
Swansea, Chepstow, and Huntspill; a most prodigious storm for 
about six hours, from between 1 A.M. and 2 A.M. at Bristol; the 
severest blasts at Leamington between 5 A.M. and 6 A.M.; very 
terrible about 4 A.M. or 5 A.M. at Middleton Stony, Oxfordshire ; 
from 5 A.M. to 6.30 A.M. in London; from 3 4.M. till nearly 7 A.M. 
at Upminster; and between 7 a.M. and 8 4.M. at Hull. Com- 
bining the land and sea data we see that the worst part of the 
tempest travelled from west to east at about fifty miles an hour— 
the rate of translation of the storm system and not the velocity 
of the wind in its mad rush round the centre. 

Severe weather was experienced in France, from Rochelle to 
Dunkirk along the west and north coasts, and also inland and 
down to the south coast. Several ships were lost, but beyond the 
statement that Paris had ‘a most violent Hurricane of wind,’ on 
Saturday morning there are no particulars of direction or time. 
In Flanders and eastward, there was ‘ a terrible storm’ on Saturday 
morning, causing an immense amount of destruction at Antwerp, 
Liege, Cologne, &c. 

At Helvoetsluis an English fleet was waiting a favourable 
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opportunity to proceed to Spithead with Charles III. of Spain 
to visit Queen Anne. Here the ships reported ‘ extraordinary 
winds—S.Wly.—which put everything in confusion.” The Vigo 
and two transports were lost, and one hundred seamen and soldiers 
drowned. According to the Rochester, ‘it blew excessive hard at 
S.W. by S.,’ as early as 10 P.M. on the 26th, and an hour later 
the wind was at W., but nothing is said as to when the storm 
reached its climax. The Swallow recorded squalls of rain, hail, 
and snow on the 26th; the only mention of snow in connection 
with the gale. The tempest began at the Hague in the evening, 
the greatest violence being attained from 4 a.M. to 10 a.M., the 
direction south-westerly. The dykes of Friesland were broken 
through by the terrific seas, and a large tract of country laid 
under water. The Dutch-Russia fleet working down the North 
Sea for the Texel was ‘not sensible of any storm’ on Friday 
night. How far north the fleet was at the time is not stated. 

During Saturday the tempest ravaged Holland, and on 
Saturday and Sunday Hanover had a ‘dreadful storm, scarcely a 
house but received damage, and the country round suffered worse.’ 
Under date of December 11 (N.S.)—November 30 (0.S.)—a report 
from Hamburg stated that the ‘Damage by a prodigious storm 
here and hereabouts is incredibly great,’ no reference being made 
to the day and hour; but there is no doubt that it was the same 
meteor as that mentioned in a report from Copenhagen, dated 
the same day. ‘ We had here on the 8th Instant [November 27], 
at night, a violent storm of wind and rain from the S.E.,’ several 
men-of-war running foul of one another. 

So far as can be made out from the Continental accounts, the 
storm seems to have slowed down on Saturday while crossing 
the North Sea to about 40 miles an hour. We know that De 
Foe supposed it to have crossed the Baltic to Muscovy and 
Tartary, but his authorities for this would seem to be the news- 
paper reports. He was most probably influenced by statements 
from Dantzic, dated December 12 (N.S.), stating ‘Saturday 
[November 27, 0.S.] about Noon a most violent storm of wind, 
being at W.S.W., which continued about an hour and a half, and 
has doubtless dispersed the Swedish convoy’ of twenty frigates 
and transports which had left the port on Friday. ‘Storm has 
done great damage at Memel, Coningsbergh, and other places 
along this coast,’ several ships being driven ashore or cast away. 
What is more likely is that this gale is identical with the one 
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which we have seen crossed England on the 25th, rather more 
than a day in advance of the Great Storm, the latter not affecting 
Denmark until after its predecessor had traversed the Baltic. In 
the absence of observations it is impossible to say what became 
of the historical hurricane itself. De Foe certainly pictured it as 
working its way round to the North Pole, and down to North 
America ; but there is no evidence of its having been experienced 
to the eastward of Denmark. Knowing what we do now as to 
the extreme variation in the duration of storm systems, which 
may exist for any length of time from one day to six weeks, it 
would not be surprising if the cyclone which attained its maximum 
energy over England on that memorable night had completely 
exhausted itself a couple of days later. In the Journal of the 
Royal Meteorological Society, Vol. VII., pp. 10-19, I have 
described a storm of terrific violence, which caused almost 
incalculable damage over Western Europe, and southwards across 
the Mediterranean at the close of October, 1882, and yet on 
November 1 the storm had entirely collapsed, observations spread 
over the whole Continent giving no indication of its existence or 
of what had become of it. 

Without the assistance of a network of observations, covering 
at least the North Atlantic and Europe, it would be idle to specu- 
late on the birth and death of the Great Storm. There is. some 
slight ground for supposing that it did, like some other gales, 
come to us from America. Apart from the views of De Foe and 
his numerous correspondents as to the extraordinary violence of 
the tempest, we have now the same fact attested by the in- 
dependent testimony of scores of naval officers, who from practical 
experience of winds in our own and in other climes, knew what 
areally heavy gale meant, and we may, therefore, believe that 
Captain Richard Clark, of H.M.S. Newark, at anchor at Spithead, 
was not exaggerating when he declared that the storm of 
November 26-27, 1703, was the greatest ever known in England. 


HENRY HARRIES. 

















TENNYSON IN IRELAND. 


A REMINISCENCE. 


Ir was the summer of 1878. A gale from the south-west, after 
breaking suddenly over the iron-bound coast of Clare, and raging 
against it furiously for forty-eight hours, had just died away. 

Scarcely a breath of air was stirring, and the August sky 
was intensely blue. Yet the great Atlantic billows, gathering 
out of the sea distance at ever increasing intervals, still boomed 
and smoked against the cliffs—the last sullen thunders of ocean’s 
retreating insurgency. 

But the proverbial ill wind that had kept all but the most 
venturesome spirits close prisoners in the ‘lodges’ of Kilkee had 
blown the storm-loving Tennyson over from Foynes, where he 
and his son Hallam were the guests of Lord and Lady Monteagle. 

So far back as September 1842 he had written to Aubrey 
de Vere from Killarney: ‘I have been to your Ballybunion 
Caves, but could not get into the finest on account of the 
weather.’ But in one of these caves, so his son now records, ‘he 
made the following lines, which occur in “ Merlin and Vivien :” 

So dark a forethought rolled about his brain, 
As on a dull day in an ocean cave 


The blind wave feeling round his long sea-hall 
In silence.’ 


In the year 1848 he had written to de Vere, ‘I hear that 
there are larger waves at Bude than on any other part of the 
British coast; and I must go hither and be alone with God;’ 
but his friend persuaded him to come to Ireland, where the 
waves are far higher and the cliffs often rise to 800 feet, and in 
one spot, Slieve League, to 2,000. 

On his way to Valencia he slept at Mount Trenchard, the 
residence of Lord Monteagle, and, de Vere continues, ‘I led him to 
the summit of Knock Patrick, the farthest spot in the south-west 
to which Ireland’s apostle, patriarch, and patron advanced. 

‘, .. The sunset was one of extraordinary but minatory 
beauty. It gave, I remember, a darksome glory to the vast and 
desolate expanse with all its creeks and inlets from the Shannon, 
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lighted the green islands in the mouth of the Fergus, and fired 
the ruined castle of Shanid, a stronghold of the Desmonds. .. . 

‘The western clouds hung low, a mass of crimson and gold ; 
while from the ledge of a nearer one, down plunged a glittering 
flood empurpled like wine. The scene was a thoroughly Irish 
one, and gave a stormy welcome to the Sassenach bard. The next 
morning he pursued his way alone to Valencia. He soon wrote 
that he had enjoyed it. He had found there the highest waves 
that Ireland knows, cliffs that at one spot rise to the height of 
600 feet, tamarisks and fuchsias that no sea-winds can intimidate, 
and the old “ Knight of Kerry,” as chivalrous a representative of 
Desmond’s great Norman House as it had ever put forth.’ 

And now, a generation afterwards, and having found his full 
fame in the interval, Tennyson was paying his third and last 
visit to Ireland, and again revisiting ‘ Kilkee by the great deeps,’ 
for a letter from him to de Vere in October 1848 containing this 
phrase seems to show he had visited the spot in the previous 
summer, when the guest of his brother poet at Curragh Chase. 

‘I am glad,’ he writes, ‘that you have thought of me at Kilkee 
by the great deeps. The sea is my delight.’ 

The intelligence of Tennyson’s arrival at Moore’s Hotel had 
spread rapidly, and on the splendid forenoon in question it was 
very noticeable what a number of the Laureate’s slim green 
volumes were in evidence on the terraces and up the cliff side in 
the hands which had been swinging a racquet in the fine weather 
of a few days before. 

‘These Limerick girls,’ remarked a local wit, ‘are growing 
more fickle than ever. Yesterday they had lawn-tennis on. 
To-day they have Alfred Tennyson.’ 

Bathing had been out of the question for a couple of days, so 
it was with a keen sense of exhilaration that I, a visitor to Kilkee 
at the time, again found myself on the Duggena spring-board. I 
plunged, and was in mid career, when, rounding a reef corner, 
I all but knocked heads with another swimmer. 

‘Beg your pardon, sir!’ 

‘Not at all, sir! but—yes! What! Yow here? Why, how 
long have you been in these parts ?’ 

‘About ten days, J. G.!’ 

‘Very odd we’ve not met before, then ? ’ 

‘Not at all. I’ve been purposely avoiding you.’ 

‘ That doesn’t sound very friendly,’ 
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‘Perhaps not, but my intention was particularly so.’ 

‘ Explain!’ 

‘Well, the fact is, I heard you were showing Tennyson the 
sights; and knowing how shy he is of strangers, I thought the 
most friendly thing I could do was to steer clear of your party.’ 

‘My dear fellow, I'll make that all right.’ 

And he did within a few hours; for that afternoon I got a 
note from him saying, ‘Tennyson hopes you will spend the 
evening with us. Don’t bother about dressing. Come just as 
you are, if not exactly just as you were when last we met.’ 

The writer was my old friend John George Butcher, now a 
well-known figure at the English Bar and in the House of 
Commons. 

On the outbreak of the storm he and his two sisters had run 
over from Mount Trenchard, their brother-in-law Lord Monteagle’s 
country seat, in company with Tennyson and his son Hallam, and 
I found this party awaiting me at Moore’s Hotel. Tennyson 
received me beaming, evidently thoroughly amused at my marine 
encounter with Butcher that morning. He offered me a long 
pipe, pressed me into a chair at his right hand, and plunged into 
animated conversation. 

His personality more than satisfied me, though I had been led 
to anticipate much from Mrs. Cameron’s and Rejlander’s artistic 
photographs. 

‘The large dark eyes, generally dreamy, but with an occasional 
gleam of imaginative alertness,’ as de Vere describes them, still 
varied between haunting softness and eager brightness; ‘the 
great shock of rough dusky dark hair’ that Carlyle wrote of in 
1842 had been somewhat subdued, but far from subjugated by 
time; it revealed more of the poet’s, ‘high-built brow,’ but its 
raven hue was unimpaired. ‘The massive aquiline face’ was 
still ‘most massive, yet most delicate,’ and still of a healthy 
bronze. His gestures were free and spontaneous, his voice full 
and musical. It was impossible to believe he was in his seven- 
tieth year. 

His accent and speech both surprised me. I was quite pre- 
pared for the fastidious articulation and premeditated hesitation 
in the choice of words to which so many distinguished English 
University men are prone. There was a rich burr in his accent, 
Lincolnshire, I suppose, and a pungent directness in his utterance 
which were as refreshing as they were unlooked for, 
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Then he evidently possessed the rare knack of getting the very 
best out of his fellow talkers at the same time that he gave them 
much more than he got for it. At this interval of time I cannot, 
of course, do more than record the general drift of our conver- 
sation and the opinions he expressed; his exact words have 
escaped me, except in an occasional instance. First we talked of 
the sea, and here he spoke notably. He said that a great storm, 
such as we had witnessed, was a wonderful and terrible sight of 
impotent passion, and he quoted St. Jude’s words, ‘ Raging 
waves of the sea, foaming out their own shame.’ But he 
had once seen roll in out of the Atlantic, suddenly, over a 
still sea and under a still sky, a succession of stupendous billows, 
earthquake waves perhaps, which completely engulfed the shore, 
and whose awful serenity impressed his imagination far more 
deeply than any tempest he had ever experienced. It is easy for 
all who have heard him thus discourse to believe, as we are now 
told by his son, that he claimed a Norse ancestry, ‘that he loved 
the sea for its own sake, and also because English heroism has 
ever been conspicuous on shipboard,’ and that he ‘ gloried,’ 
therefore, in having made these lines in ‘ Boadicea :’ 

Fear not, isle of blowing woodland, isle of silvery parapets ! 

Thine the liberty, thine the glory, thine the deeds to be celebrated, 

Thine the myriad-rolling ocean, light and shadow illimitable; 


and— 
Roared as when the roaring breakers boom and blanch on the precipices. 
When thus talking of the storm to me he rolled out a live 


from Homer, and challenged Butcher, a fine Greek scholar, to say 
where it came from. I could imagine that it was 


é& akadappeitco Babuppdov wkeavoto, 


a favourite example to him of sounding lines, according to his 
son, This line and the well-known 


Bij 5° axéwy mapa Giva morAvpAoiaBoww Gadacons, 


he would say, are grander in our modern Northern pronunciation 
than in the soft Southern talk of the Greeks, with a difference as 
between the roar of the Northern sea and the hissing of the 
Mediterranean. 

The rugged, open-throated, deep-chested vocalisation of his 
own north-eastern folk, which he himself so finely illustrated by 
his chanting of verse, when gathered into the grandly rolling 
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Yorkshire choruses, affords a similar contrast to the smoother 
and softer but thinner and sharper concerted singing of southern 
England. 

In this connection his son’s recently published biography of 
Tennyson may well be quoted : 

‘He never cared greatly for the sea on the south coast of 
England ; not a grand sea,’ he would say, ‘only an angry curt sea. 
It seems to shriek as it recoils with the pebbles along the shore ; 
the finest seas I have ever seen are at Valencia, Mablethorpe, and 
in West Cornwall. At Valencia the sea was grand, without any 
wind blowing and seemingly without a wave; but with the mo- 
mentum of the Atlantic behind, it dashes up into foam, blue 
diamonds it looks like, all along the rocks, like ghosts playing 
at hide and seek. When I was in Cornwall it had blown a storm 
of wind and rain for days, and all of a sudden fell into perfect 
calm; I was a little inland of the cliffs; when after a space of 
perfect silence, a long roll of thunder, from some wave rushing 
into a cavern I suppose, came up from the distance, and died 
away. I never felt silence like that.’ 

He talked a good deal of that visit to Kerry, of the scenery and 
of the people. 

It was in 1848, the year of revolutions, and the political 
electricity had even penetrated to Valencia; and Tennyson, 
while studying the Atlantic breakers from the mountain, was 
cautiously followed up by a conspirator, attracted no doubt by his 
distinctly un-English dress and appearance. The man finally 
closed upon Tennyson and whispered in his ear, ‘Be you from 
France ?’ I could narrate a similar experience. When in Fenian 
times my father (now the Bishop of Limerick) and I were belated 
during an archeological ramble in an Irish-speaking part of 
Kerry, our nocturnal appearance at a remote homestead led to a 
guarded inquiry whether the French fleet were in the Bay, as 
reported—so expressed as to convey the belief that our coming 
was in some way connected with it. 

Tennyson was evidently greatly interested in the Irish play of 
character, and in its dramatic as well as its humorous side. He 
told us of his drive to see a waterfall on Hungry Hill, and of an 
amusing conversation he had with the carman, a Celt of the type 
of Daniel O’Connell, or—to take an instance from to-day—of 
Denis O'Sullivan, the ‘Shamus O’Brien’ of Stanford’s opera, so 
distinguished-looking indeed that when he claimed the closest 
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connection with the great old families of McCarthy More and The 
O’Sullivan Bear, and emphasised the statement by the production 
of a ponderous old seal containing their arms quartered together, 
Tennyson felt quite inclined to believe his final contention that if 
he had his rights he should be reigning in these parts. ‘He 
looked an Irish chief,’ said Tennyson; and though the poet did 
not tell me so at the time, his driver, it appears, on being rallied 
by the waiter after returning to the inn from which they had 
driven, for talking to the gentleman of his ‘great blood,’ drew 
himself up, answering, ‘The gentleman 7s a gentleman, every 
inch of him.’ Noblesse oblige, and on that drive in search of one 
waterfall it had rained such cataracts that they were fain to take 
shelter in a wretched little roadside shealing occupied by a poor 
woman and her little son Johnny. To use Tennyson’s own words 
as given by his son: 

‘The “ King of Connaught” dried my stockings and went to 
sleep on a bench. The woman drew me up a stool to the turf 
fire with the courtly air of a queen. While he wasasleep, I heard 
the mother say to the boy “Johnny,” several times (she didn’t 
speak a word of English). The King awoke, and, as we were 
going out, I said “ Johnny,” and the little boy with a protuberant 
paunch (protuberant, I suppose, from eating potatoes) ran forward 
and I gave him a sixpence. The woman, with her black hair 
over her shoulders, and her eyes streaming with tears, passion- 
ately closed her hands over the boy’s hand in which was the six- 
pence. When the King and I climbed into the car, I, in my 
stupid Saxon way, thinking it was the beggarly sixpence that had 
made the woman grateful, expressed my astonishment at such 
gratitude. “It was not the sixpence, your honour, it was the 
stranger’s gift.”’ My recollection of the story as told to me is a 
slight variant upon this version. According to it the woman 
cried out something in Irish, and Tennyson asked the driver for 
its meaning when they got outside, on which he replied, ‘She was 
blessing God, your honour, that the child’s hand had been crossed 
with silver by the dark-haired stranger.’ And certainly I don’t 
remember in Tennyson’s version of the story as told me that 
claim to the kingdom of Connaught was made by the driver. 
Even in fun a McCarthy or an O'Sullivan would never have 
advanced such aclaim. Tennyson sawI was much affected by 
his story, which was very strikingly told, and said, ‘There! you 
must make a poem out of “ The Stranger’s Gift.”’ He went on 
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to say that he much desired to write an Irish poem, and was on 
the look-out for a suitable subject. Could I make a suggestion ? 

I ran over in my mind the themes with which I was familiar, 
and suddenly bethought me of my friend Dr. Joyce’s ‘ Old Celtic 
Romances,’ some of which he had shown me in manuscript and 
which were to be published in a few months’ time. 

I told him of these, and undertook that he should have an 
early copy of the book. When it appeared I took care to fulfil 
my promise. Tennyson’s ‘ Voyage of Maeldune’ was the out- 
come. In his notes quoted by his son he writes, ‘I read the 
legend in Joyce’s ‘“ Celtic Legends ”’ (it should be Joyce’s ‘ Old 
Celtic Romances’), ‘but most of the details are mine.’ His 
biographer adds, ‘By this story he intended to represent in his 
own original way the Celtic genius, and he wrote the poem with a 
genuine love of the peculiar exuberance of the Irish imagina- 
tion.’ 

When telling Tennyson of Joyce’s book, several of the tales in 
which relate to Finn and his heroic companions, I had hoped he 
would have treated one of them, by choice ‘ Oisin (Ossian) in 
Tirnanoge’ (The Land of Youth) rather than ‘The Voyage of 
Maeldune.’ For the mention of Ossian had started him off into 
an expression of admiration for some passages in Macpherson’s 
work for which I was not prepared. 

‘ Listen to this,’ he said: 

‘« O thou that rollest above, round as the shield of my fathers! 
Whence are thy beams, 0 sun! thy everlasting light? Thou 
comest forth in thy awful beauty; the stars hide themselves in 
the sky; the moon, cold and pale, sinks in the western wave; 
but thou thyself movest' alone. Who can be a companion of thy 
course ? ‘The oaks of the mountains fall; the mountains them- 
selves decay with years; the ocean shrinks and grows again ; the 
moon herself is lost in heaven; but thou art for ever the same, 
rejoicing in the brightness of thy course. When the world is 
dark with tempest, when thunder rolls and lightning flies, thou 
lookest in thy beauty from the clouds, and laughest at the 
storm. But to Ossian thou lookest in vain, for he beholds thy 
beams no more; whether thy yellow hair flows in the eastern 
clouds, or thou tremblest at the gates of the west... .” 

‘Is it not fine?’ he said. I owned it was, but have never 
ceased to regret that the much finer, older, and truer Irish 
Ossianic gold, such as that for example which glitters in the 
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pages of Standish Hayes O’Grady’s ‘Silva Gadelica,’ had not been 
earlier open to him. Had it been, I make no doubt he would 
have given us a saga immeasurably more true to the Celtic spirit 
than his ‘ Voyage of Maeldune,’ delightful though that poem is in 
itself, and deeply interesting though it is as a great English 
poet’s attempt to express the Celtic genius. To compare Tenny- 
son’s finished poem with the Irish tale from which he took it is 
a novel experience. I own I share Mr. Stopford Brooke’s opinion 
as to which of them is the simpler and the more convincing. 

Tennyson’s other Irish poem, ‘To-morrow,’ was founded on 
the story told him by Aubrey de Vere: ‘The body of a young 
man was laid out on the grass by the door of a chapel in the West 
of Ireland, and an old woman came and recognised it as that of 
her young lover, who had been lost in a peat bog many years 
before; the peat having kept him fresh and fair as when she last 
saw him.’ 

His son notes: ‘ He corrected his Irish from Carleton’s ad- 
mirable “Traits of the Irish Peasantry,”’ a proof of the poet’s 
extraordinary laboriousness, and a crying comment on the want of 
an Anglo-Irish or Hiberno-English dialect dictionary. Tennyson 
certainly could not have written that intensely dramatic poem 
had he not been deeply sensible of the tragic side of Irish peasant 
life as he saw it with his own eyes so shortly after the potato 
famine. How gracefully too he presses into his service the poetic 
imagery of the Western Gael. It is, moreover, an interesting 
assertion of his belief in the artistic value of Irish dialect in verse ; 
‘Trish Doric,’ as he once wrote of it to me. 

But to go back to our conversation, which had turned upon the 
preternatural, whether through the superstitious touch in the 
story of ‘ The Stranger’s Gift’ or because something was said of 
Macpherson’s ghost machinery, I cannot recollect. Tennyson 
acknowledged to having taken a very deep interest in spiritualism, 
but he added that, though he could not account for some of the 
phenomena he had witnessed, investigation had led him to no 
valuable results, and he had therefore dropped it. Truth and 
falsehood were evidently woven strangely together in the minds of 
the mediums, who he believed corresponded to the medizval 
witches. He instanced in support of this view the record of an 
old witch trial at which violent manifestations occurred in full 
court similar to the so-called ‘spirit rappings’ of recent séances. 

He went on to say that witches had, under torture, confessed 
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to the most preposterous doings, such as having given maternal 
nourishment to young devils. 

The talk then turned to national education, and he seemed 
eager for practical instances of its enlightening effects upon the 
people, derived from my personal knowledge as an inspector of 
schools, A generation previously he had said that ‘one of the 
two great social problems impending was the housing and educa- 
tion of the poor man before making him our master; the other 
was the Higher Education of Women,’ to which his ‘ Princess’ 
served as a pioneer. 

‘Wasn’t the Bard great?’ said Butcher when we met next 
morning. 

Readers of his son’s noble memoir, all the world over, will 
answer that question as emphatically as I did. 


ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 
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THE SEPOY REVOLT AT DELHI 
MAY, 1857. 


A PERSONAL NARRATIVE. 


PART III. 


TowarbDs daybreak the individual who had been most active in 
exerting himself in our behalf the previous day, accompanied by 
two others, came, and made us re-enter the hut, as he said he did 
not wish the rest of the villagers to know where we were concealed, 
some of them having openly expressed their intention of murdering 
us. This was pleasant news, but in our helpless condition we felt 
powerless to counteract their designs. It was like waiting quietly 
for the deathstroke, and our minds verged on despair as we thought 
of our impending doom. The door was then fastened upon us 
from outside and the men went away. 

Imbued with a sickening sense of dread and apprehension as 
to what would follow, the reader will easily imagine what our sen- 
sations were, locked up in this wretched little hovel, without even 
a window to let in light or fresh air; and, to add to our troubles, 
Forrest had mysteriously disappeared during the night, and none 
of us could tell where he had gone. As the day advanced the 
heat became intolerable, and we were well-nigh suffocated. At 
last, about midday, the same native returned bringing food and 
water. We learnt on inquiry from him that poor Forrest had not 
been found, and we were quite at a loss to account for his strange 
absence. When we had finished our meal the man again retired, 
but this time, at our request, left the door slightly ajar. Through 
this the flies swarmed in such numbers that the room was literally 
darkened with them. Oh, whata day we had! What with the 
heat, and the flies, and the suspense we were in, I thought I should 
have expired. In the evening we were again visited by the same 
persons, and more food was brought. Wealso succeeded in getting 
poor Mrs. Forrest’s wound washed and dressed by the native barber- 
surgeon of the village. After thoroughly cleansing it from all the 
sand and dirt which had collected, and extracting certain portions 


of her dress which the bullet had carried into the wound in its 
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passage, he caused boiling ‘ghee’ (clarified butter) to be passed 
completely through it, and after this painful process had been 
repeated two or three times, a cloth was bound over both orifices 
of the wound. Next day it assumed a more healthy appearance, 
and finally commenced to suppurate ; and although the treatment 
I have described was undoubtedly of a somewhat heroic nature, I 
believe it effectually prevented mortification from setting in, and 
was the means of saving this brave and gentle lady’s life. Indeed, 
when I think of all she went through and suffered, it is more 
than astonishing that she ever survived the privations and hard- 
ships of that terrible time. 

After the sun had set we were permitted to go outside and 
cleanse ourselves in a rill of water which ran close by the hut ; and 
what a luxury it was to wash off all the filth and dirt which had 
accumulated since the day we had left Delhi! Night coming on, we 
lay down to rest in front of the hut, anda fakeer came and treated 
us to an extemporary song, which from the occasional words we 
caught every now and again appeared a sort of panegyric on the 
great and mighty ‘ Sahiblogue.’ Altogether we fancied the people 
were much more friendly, and it struck us that better news of the 
state of affairs might have reached them from Meerut. The 
night passed without any fresh alarms, and as morning dawned we 
were bundled back into the hut the same as before. We now made 
a vigorous attempt to get a letter from us taken to the general 
officer commanding at Meerut, but no one seemed inclined to 
comply with our request, in spite of the rich bribe we offered. At 
last, after great difficulty, we succeeded in persuading a native to 
risk the attempt, and Gambier, having written a few lines in 
French with a stick for a pen, we saw the former conceal it about 
his person and shortly after depart. This day went by in much 
the same manner as the previous one, except that we were hourly 
harassed by ever-recurring reports of the ‘ Telinga-log’ having 
been seen scouring the neighbourhood in search of fugitives, and 
we were thus kept in a continual state of dread lest we should be 
discovered. 

Forrest meanwhile still remained absent, nor could we ascer- 
tain what had become of him. Towards evening, however, to the 
no small joy of his poor wife and daughters, he suddenly appeared 
before the door of the hut, conducted by a couple of natives hold- 
ing a piece of cloth suspended over his bare head to keep off the 
sun. He was quite incapable of giving any account of himself, 
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but from the statements of the natives it appeared that he had 
been found lying almost insensible in a ditch not far off, and abso- 
lutely unconscious of how he came there. Poor Forrest! It was 
evident his mind was wandering when he left us so suddenly on 
the night of our arrival at the village. 

Shortly after this we received another addition to our party by 
the arrival of two poor sergeants’ wives, each carrying a baby in her 
arms. They had been wandering about, poor creatures! ever since 
the day of the outbreak at Delhi, not knowing what had become of 
their husbands, and having been subjected to every kind of indignity 
and vile abuse. Itis needless to say how thankful they felt at find- 
ing themselves once more amongst European faces. It was now 

‘riday evening, May 15, exactly four whole days and nights since 
our miraculous escape from the Main Guard, and the cantonments 
of Meerut, we were told, were still upwards of thirty miles distant. 
Supposing, therefore, that our messenger reached that place in 
twenty-four hours, we must needs wait here at least a couple of 
days longer ere assistance could possibly arrive. Two entire days! 
What might not happen meanwhile? Nevertheless, we lay down 
that night with lighter hearts than we had ever done before, and 
with feelings of the deepest thankfulness to Almighty God for our 
wonderful preservation hitherto. 

Our trials, however, were not destined to be over yet, for in the 
middle of the night we Were suddenly aroused, and informed that 
the sepoys had discovered our hiding-place, and were coming the 
next morning to seize and carry us back prisoners to Delhi. I 
will not attempt to describe the nature of our feelings on hearing 
this disastrous intelligence. There could possibly be xo hope of 
escape now, and we were plunged in despair. The villagers, how- 
ever, suggested that we should go out to a bagh (garden) a couple 
of miles distant, where we might hide during the day, and return 
in the evening when the sepoys had left. With heavy hearts and 
without one of us ever venturing to believe that any of the party 
would live to come back, we set out for the garden. I will briefly 
pass over the events of that trying morning, for my narrative has 
already become too long. Suffice it to say that we remained out 
there alone by ourselves, in the utmost state of trepidation and 
suspense, till about twelve o’clock, when some of the natives 
returned with the usual supply of dal and chuppatties, and the 
welcome news that nosepoys had shown themselves at the village, 
and we might now retrace our steps without fear. While we were 
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congratulating ourselves on this piece of good fortune, a messenger 
arrived from Hurchundpore, a walled town situated some five miles 
further on the road to Meerut, saying his master, a Mr. Cohen, 
hearing of our miserable plight, had sent him to express his 
sympathy at our situation, and begging us to take shelter with 
him. We were naturally overjoyed at the receipt of this kind 
message, but we could not help wondering why the villagers had 
not informed us earlier of Mr. Cohen’s whereabouts. This was a 
question to which we could obtain no satisfactory reply, and we 
could not help believing that the people of the village had been 
all along playing a double game, intending doubtless to give us 
up to whichever side they thought would reward them the most. 
When we returned to the village in the evening we made them 
promise to have a country cart in readiness the first thing next 
morning to take the ladies to Hurchundpore, and in the joyous 
knowledge that the present night was to see the last of all our 
miseries and privations we cheerfully lay down and composed our- 
selves to rest. 

By daybreak next morning we were up and on our way to Mr. 
Cohen’s, and arriving there between seven and eight o’clock, we 
were cordially welcomed by the old man and his two grandsons, 
who, it turned out, were in some way connected with the famous 
‘Dyce Sombre’ family. It appeared they owned several villages 
round about, for which they annually paid a certain sum to the 
Government. The old man himself had lived here all his life—so 
long, in fact, that he had almost forgotten his own language, and 
had become thoroughly native in all his habits; but his two 
grandsons were somewhat different in this respect, and lived more 
in European fashion. We were soon refreshed with a cup of hot 
tea, after which clean clothes were brought, and we proceeded to 
divest ourselves of the soiled rags we were wearing and enjoy the 
luxury of soap and water. A room was set apart for the ladies of 
the party, and they too managed somehow to procure a change 
of apparel, looking so spruce and tidy when they joined us at 
breakfast that we could scarcely recognise them as the poor for- 
lorn creatures of yesterday. We had seen nothing all this while 
of Forrest and the Colonel, as on our arrival they had mysteriously 
disappeared into the old man’s private apartments, where they 
had remained shut up ever since without once deigning to 
visit us. At length, towards the afternoon a demi-official bulletin 
arrived in the Colonel’s handwriting, addressed to Lieutenant and 
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Adjutant Gambier, Jate 38th Light Infantry, requesting his im- 
mediate attendance. Marvelling much at the import of all this 
official parade, we awaited with some impatience Gambier’s ex- 
planation of the matter ; when, coming back shortly after, he gave 
such a ludicrous account of the dignity and self-importance which 
the old Colonel had thought fit to assume, now that all sense of 
danger was past, that we were convulsed with roars of laughter. 
Scarcely had our merriment subsided when a step was heard at 
the door, and who should walk in but the Colonel himself. He 
then proceeded to inform us in an authoritative manner of the 
arrangements he had thought fit to make for our conveyance to 
Meerut ; and having told us thus much with the dignity becom- 
ing the commandant of a mutinous sepoy regiment no longer in 
existence, he looked around on the assembled company, and, after 
the manner of the immortal Pickwick, ‘smiled benignantly.’ 
The dear old Colonel! what a character he was, to be sure. How 
I wish I could have taken a picture of him then and there, as he 
stood nodding and smiling at the ladies, and asking us all round 
in turn how we all did. As for Forrest, we neither saw nor heard 
anything of him, as he remained shut up all day long in old Mr. 
Cohen’s ‘sanctum sanctorum,’ enjoying the luxury of a punkah 
and smoking a fragrant hookah, without troubling his head 
about us in the least. 

At 4 o’clock P.M. a plentiful repast was set before us, and, to 
our no small astonishment, several bottles of beer were produced, 
followed, when dinner was removed, by a bottle of excellent Cog- 
nac. We were all sitting round the table, quietly talking over 
our recent adventures and hairbreadth escapes, and looking for- 
ward with light hearts to setting out next day on our journey to 
Meerut, when all of a sudden a tremendous shout was raised 
without, followed by such a terrible commotion amongst the 
townspeople that we were utterly dumfounded to conceive the 
cause of so much uproar and confusion. Our ignorance was not 
of long duration, for soon there arose a cry amongst the excited 
multitude which, as it became gradually louder and more distinct, 
filled us with terror and dismay. ‘ Badshah ké4 fouj,’ they shouted, 
‘Badshéh Dehli k& fouj aya!’ (‘The King’s troops, the King of 
Delhi’s troops have come! ’) ; and there, sure enough, on looking out, 
we saw some fifty troopers, dressed in the French-grey uniform of 
the mutinous 3rd Cavalry, drawn up in line just outside the walls 
and demanding admittance. 
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The first thing we called for was to be supplied with arms ; the 
next thing we did was to throw off the clean clothes we had on 
and jump into our former old ones. How far this exchange was 
likely to benefit us I know not; but certain itis that in the space 
of a very few seconds we were once more clad in the filthy gar- 
ments of the previous day, and stood ready to meet the worst. 
In the midst of all this excitement two European officers were 
observed riding up the street, and as they were followed very 
quietly a few. paces in the rear by the troopers themselves, we 
came to the very natural conclusion that they were friends and 
not enemies. And now the rush that was made by one and all 
to greet them as they rode up to the house! I was not long in 
recognising both officers to be old friends—Gough and Mackenzie, 
of the 3rd Cavalry, whose acquaintance I had already made in 
the course of frequent visits to Meerut for the purpose of attend- 
ing the usual cold-weather gaieties. I must leave the reader to 
imagine the innumerable questions which were poured out and 
answered on both sides during the remainder of that evening; of 
how we now, for the first time, became aware of the particulars of 
the previous mutiny at Meerut, and of the unfeigned sorrow with 
which we learnt the names of all the poor people who had been 
killed at that place. In reply to our queries as to how they had 
succeeded in finding us out, they informed us that the messenger 
we had despatched only reached Meerut on the evening of the 
previous day—that is to say, forty-eight hours after his departure— 
and that as soon as they ascertained our whereabouts they volun- 
teered, with the remnant of their regiment which had remained 
faithful, to come out to our rescue, and had accordingly started the 
same night; but owing to the long round they had unavoidably 
taken by going in the first place to the village from whence we had 
despatched our letter, they had been unable to reach us earlier. 

The sense of freedom which we now experienced can only be 
fully appreciated by those—and, alas! they were not a few—who, 
like ourselves, have known what it is to wander for five whole 
days and nights, footsore, famished, and weary, over rugged 
fields and arid plains, through rivers and morasses, not daring to 
ask for shelter for fear of being betrayed, and fancying each hour 
that passed would probably be our last. That night, ere retiring 
to rest, we all sat down to a sumptuous supper, and there was such 
a sound of ‘revelry by night’ as must have fairly astonished the 
native rustics of Hurchundpore. 
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Long before daylight next morning we were up and moving, 
and having shaken hands all round with our hospitable hosts, and 
wished them good-bye, we jumped into the hackeries which had 
been provided for us, and set forth on our journey to Meerut.! 
The hackeries we travelled in were common country carts, each 
drawn by a pair of bullocks, and the only protection we had from 
the sun was a piece of white cloth stretched over the top, which 
barely sufficed to keep off its rays. There were only two of them, 
one for the ladies, and one for ourselves, and it can be imagined 
what a trying day we had with eight persons packed inside each. 
We had nearly thirty miles of a cross-country road to get over 
before reaching our destination, and the jolting we experienced 
bade fair to break every bone in our bodies ere the journey was 
over. Nevertheless we jogged merrily on, and only stopped once 
for a short rest of a couple of hours to cook a few chuppatties and 
feed the horses of our escort. In the course of the day we came 
across the largest herd of antelope I have ever seen, the black 
buck alone numbering two or three hundred at least. One 
of the sowars galloped up, and took a shot with his carbine, but 
failed to hit one. 

We were still many miles from Meerut when night closed in, 
in spite of our pressing fresh bullocks into our service at every 
eight or nine miles, and making all the expedition we could. 
About ten o’clock we began to approach the precincts of canton- 
ments, but for a couple of miles we passed nothing but the 
charred and blackened ruins of houses that had been burnt by 
the mutineers on the night of the outbreak. What a sad and 
melancholy sight it was! At length the sound of an occasional 
rifle shot, as it rang forth sharp and clear in the still night air, 
proclaimed that we were nearing the pickets of the European 
troops. Presently we were challenged in the deep hoarse tones 
of the British sentry, and then we passed a continuous chain of 
riflemen posted round that part of the station in which all the 
people had taken refuge. The walls of the improvised fortifica- 
tion named the Dumdumima now appeared in sight, at the gate 
leading into which the hackeries came to a halt. We all jumped 
out, and who shall describe the welcome that awaited us! The 


1 Mr. Cohen eventually received a handsome reward for his loyal adherence 
to the Government in the shape of a large ‘ jagheer,’ or grant of land, in spite of 
repeated threats from Delhi that his property would be confiscated and his 


villages destroyed.—E. V. 
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first persons I recognised were Mrs. Stannus and Miss Whish, 
who were both looking out for me. After making me swallow a 
cup of delicious tea, they conducted me to a room in a large 
barrack, where there was a repast already set out in expectation 
of our coming. Here I found several other friends, who were 
kindness itself, not the least among them being Dr. and Mrs. 
Bicknell. The former, after shaking me warmly by the hand, 
presented me with a foaming tankard of pale ale, which I drained 
to the dregs. There was only one sad heart amongst our party, 
and that was poor Mrs. Fraser. She had been looking forward to 
meeting her husband, who was in command of the Sappers and 
Miners at Meerut, and fancying what his delight would be in 
welcoming her again, when, alas! the first thing she heard was 
that he had been shot by his own men. That night we slept 
soundly, and, oh the joy of waking up the next morning and 
finding we were really safe! 

It will be remembered that in describing our escape from 
the Cashmere bastion (page 317, Part I.) I mentioned having 
seen Lieutenant Osborn of my regiment bind up his wounded 
thigh, and then drop from the embrasure into the ditch and scale 
the opposite counterscarp in the wake of Lieutenant Willoughby 
and two or three other officers. It seems this party started at 
once across country, in the hope of reaching Meerut, but after 
accompanying them about twelve miles, Osborn, finding himself 
incapable of proceeding further on account of his wound, was left 
in a ravine, whilst the others continued their flight, promising to 
send back help as soon as they reached their destination. It is 
sad to relate that Lieutenant Willoughby and his companions 
were all killed a few miles from this spot in a desperate encounter 
with some villagers, who attempted to rob them; but Osborn, 
although stripped of all his clothing, with the exception of his 
pith helmet, by the villainous Goojurs, was taken pity on by a 
native woman, who fed him for three days, and after enduring 
incredible sufferings he was eventually carried into Meerut on a 
charpoy, more dead than alive, by some well-affected villagers, 
which place he had only reached the morning of the day on which 
we ourselves had arrived. Lieutenant Osborn subsequently re- 
covered, and served as orderly officer to Colonel Seaton on his 
march down the Doab from Delhi to Futtehghur in Decem- 
ber 1857. 

In bringing this narrative to a close, perhaps it may not be 
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uninteresting to my readers to hear that shortly after the siege of 
Delhi was brought to a triumphant issue—where, I may add, 
I served with the gallant 1st Bengal Fusiliers—I was summoned 
to Meerut to attend the wedding of the eldest Miss Forrest with 
Lieutenant M. Procter, one of the officers who had escaped with us 
from Delhi ; and although the latter has long since passed over to 
the great majority, Mrs. Procter herself is still alive and in the 
enjoyment of good health. Both her sisters were also, a few years 
later, respectively married to Lieutenant Forbes, of the Bengal 
Sappers and Miners, and Captain Engledue, of the Royal Engi- 
neers ; but the youngest, Mrs. Engledue, has been dead for some 
years. Of the officers who formed our little band of fugitives, 
the only representative now left alive is the writer of this memoir. 


E. VIBaRt, 
Colonel late 15th Bengal Cavalry. 
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THE GENESIS OF GOLD-FIELDS LAW IN 
AUSTRALIA. 


THE eventful year 1851. Transportation had ceased. The 
squatters and farmers largely employed free labour, though the 
ticket-of-leave holders were very efficient workers. Cattle and 
sheep were plentiful and low in price, when, in the autumn, 
the discovery of gold in New South Wales startled the old world 
and the new. 

Sir Charles Fitzroy, the Governor, and the Colonial Secretary 
of New South Wales, the late Sir Edward Deas Thomson, in con- 
versation with Mr. John Hardy, police magistrate of Parramatta, 
happened to state that in consequence of this surprising event 
and the rapid massing of populations recruited from all sources, 
having regard also to the disturbance of industrial relations, they 
were in much doubt as to their policy. 

‘Give me ten of the Old Mounted Police,’ said Mr. Hardy. 
‘T will go with them to “ Ophir,” and guarantee to maintain 
order at the “ diggings.”’ 

‘What are your qualifications for such a post ?’ it was asked. 

‘Ob, I don’t know,’ replied Mr. Hardy, a resolute, original, 
and humorous personage; ‘set a thief to catch a thief, if you 
like” This unofficial answer apparently satisfied his superiors 
that he would be the ‘right man in the right place.’ And such 
he unquestionably was—cool, prompt, and bold—acting in difficult 
emergencies with that ‘admirable firmness and discretion’ which 
has since distinguished so many of those valuable and experienced 
officials—the Gold-fields Commissioners of New South Wales— 
who for nearly half a century have added lustre to the New 
South Wales Civil Service. 

He received his orders, and within a week was on the road 
with his ten troopers and Mr. Essington King, an old friend 
whom, at Government House on the Queen’s birthnight ball, he 
had invited to accompany him. Arrived at Bathurst, they found 
that all the magistrates, with nearly the whole able-bodied popu- 
lation, had ‘ gone to the diggings ;’ they were told that the police 
would have their ears cut off and suffer all manner of violent 
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treatment directly they showed themselves on the diggings, 
This ‘ canard’ they regarded not at all. 

Major Wentworth, inspector of police ‘at Bathurst, was so 
anxious for their safety, that he sent ten mounted constables, in 
black hats and long-tailed coats, to help to protect them. How- 
ever, when camped for dinner, Mr. Hardy remarked that he 
thought ‘he would spare them to go back and protect Bathurst.’ 
To which city they returned, perhaps not all unwillingly. 

They reached ‘ Ophir,’ the name given to the settlement of 
miners, on Summer Hill creek, in the evening, camping in an 
adjacent gully in a truly unostentatious manner. A man was 
sent to the butcher to buy a sheep for supper, when they made 
themselves as comfortable as possible under the circumstances, 
considering that they had no tent, and were without bedding of 
any description. 

Early next morning Mr. Hardy, attended by trooper Flanagan 
only, went down the creek to collect licence fees. The monthly 
licence had been fixed at thirty shillings. He found no 
difficulty—nearly every man paid down his money. A party of 
five having declined, he sent them up to the camp to await his 
return, They had no money; upon which statement they were 
released with a warning to be ready when the Commissioners 
called next morning. This, of course, he did not do. Manifestly 
he could only get the fees from those who had the money. To 
commence with a prosecution would have been bad policy. Still, 
few escaped payment who were duly liable. 

A copy is appended of the jirst gold licence granted in 
Australia. 


GOLD LICENCE. 
No. 1. May 24, 1851. 


The bearer [Richard Roe] having paid to me the sum of one pound ten 
shillings on account of the Territorial Revenue, I hereby authorise him to dig, 
search for, and remove gold, within such Crown Lands in this County of Bathurst 
as I shall assign to him for that purpose during the month ef May 1851. This 
Licence must be produced whenever demanded by me, or other person acting 


under the authority of Government. 
(Signed) J. R. Harpy, J.P., Commissioner. 
On the night of arrival a miner came to the camp to deposit 
a nugget for safety. After he left, Hardy and Mr. King examined 
it by the fire-light with much curiosity. Was it really gold? 
What was its value? An old pair of scales from a medicine 
chest, with a half-ounce weight (Troy) was in camp. With this, 
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using the bullets supplied to the troopers, it was computed to 
weigh about eighteen ounces. Next morning the owner offered it 
for sale. Mr. Hardy, of course, could not purchase, being a 
Government officer. Mr. King, then unattached, offered him 
501., which he accepted. He sent it to Sir Charles Fitzroy to be 
forwarded to the Queen. This was done; and within a year 
afterwards her Gracious Majesty caused to be remitted the sum 
of 64/. 10s. in payment. 

Mr. King remained in camp for a fortnight, buying in that 
time about 1,500 ounces of gold at from 2/. 10s. to 31. 5s. per 
ounce, which he carried to Sydney in a valise, riding his famous 
thoroughbred hackney ‘Comet,’ and sold at a profit of 7s. 6d. per 
ounce. It was worth more, but at that time no one knew the 
exact value of the gold. 

He had intended to return, but, having accepted the appoint- 
ment of Assistant Gold-fields Commissioner, went to the Colonial 
Secretary, the late Sir Edward Deas Thomson, for instructions. 
He gave none in detail, but authorised him to proceed to the 
Turon gold-field, then just discovered, to keep the peace (being 
already a magistrate), collect licence fees, and do generally as 
to him and Mr. Chief Commissioner Hardy seemed fitting. Mr. 
C. H. Green had been in the interim appointed to Ophir. Mr. 
King’s was the third appointment, therefore, in a department 
which has since grown to be so extensive and important. 

When Mr. King commenced work at the Turon (from 
August 1 to the end of December 1851), Mr. Hardy sent over 
Sergeants Bagnell and Grice, with troopers Saunders, Flanagan, 
McDonald, and Croker. He enlisted two aboriginals—‘ Georgey’ 
and ‘Billy Suttor.’ The former was promoted to the rank of 
corporal, and, in consequence, his ‘ gin’ was officially addressed in 
the camp as ‘ Mrs. Corplar Suttor.’ 

Commissioner King’s management was eminently successful, 
‘ for which,’ he says, ‘I have largely to thank these members of 
the “Old Mounted Police ”—more particularly Sergeant Grice— 
their efficiency, courage, and discretion being beyond all praise 
in the trying position in which they were placed.’ The newly 
appointed ruler devised workable regulations for the division of 
mining claims and the maintenance of order. He granted a 
publican’s licence to any man of decent character who would 
conform to a somewhat unique ukase, ‘ that the front of his build- 
ing should be built of slabs that would stand pressure.’ The 
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police thus knew the holders of licences, and could supervise 
their management. The miners would have grog. And surely 
it was wiser to permit free trade and open revelry than to wink at . 
illegal and clandestine tippling. 

Nevertheless, in such a community ‘sly grog-selling’ could 
not be extirpated wholly. A bush on the top of a tent pole meant 
‘spirits for sale here.’ There were other secret devices—peri- 
patetic grog-shops. Men walked through the diggings with tin 
vessels under their serge shirts, fitted with a cock on one side for 
rum, and on the other for brandy —drawing off glasses as required. 
When detected, these were confiscated and broken up; the owners 
warned that they were known to the police. Mr. King was found 
fault with by a member of the Legislative Council in Sydney for 
licensing so many public-houses, but he carried on the policy as 
long as he was permitted, and, under similar circumstances, though 
a foe to intemperance, no doubt would do it again. Many 
illegally equitable acts at that time were done on the Commis- 
sioner’s own responsibility, but, as Mr. Wentworth said, ‘ Farthing 
damages will always protect him.’ Apparently they did, as no 
litigants ever attempted to get any. The police broke up a 
cradle now and then, but only in those cases when a digger swam 
the Turon, and laughed at them from the other side, boldly defy- 
ing authority. It might be said, ‘Why not proceed against them 
by summons ?’ 

For one thing, the Commissioner had no dungeon handy, nor 
could he afford to lose a day in punishing a single offence. This 
sort of thing righted itself, and with six thousand miners or more 
there really was very little trouble on the Turon. Mr. King 
remained in charge till the end of the year 1851, when he was 
transferred to Braidwood, having been promoted to the appoint- 
ment, of ‘ Commissioner for Southern Gold-fields.’ Soon afterwards, 
the following gentlemen were appointed Assistant Commissioners : 
Messrs. William Johnson, Lieutenant Zouch, A. D. Broughton, 
H. Whitty, Hugh Hamilton, and Edward Browne, of whom Mr, 
King is now the only man alive. 

The last half-year of 1851 was marked by strange and eventful 
scenes, but the Commissioners managed to collect licences and 
preserve order without blame from the Government or collision 
with the miners—no trifling matter. For, consider, they had 
no regulations, no Gold-fields Act, and as the whole complex 
system of statutory gold-fields management had yet to be 
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initiated, it must be conceded that they were exceptionally 
fortunate. 

With regard to the pay and receipt division, all accounts were 
kept as if on a large pastoral station. When, at the end of the 
year, the accounts were forwarded to the Auditor-General, he 
returned them, requiring printed vouchers for each item of ex- 
penditure. The camp officials were not surprised, as many of 
them were written on pieces of newspaper, or the envelopes 
of letters, though perfect in detail. They were re-enclosed with 
a letter to the effect that it was impossible to alter them. 
Eventually the Legislative Council anthorised the Auditor-General 
to pass them in their officially imperfect state. 

Much risk was necessarily incurred in despatching the parcels 
of gold received from the miners by escort toSydney. There were 
no books, and often six or seven thousand ounces were sent away 
in sixty or seventy parcels, made up in every conceivable manner, 
and packed in leather saddle-bags. The only loss that ever occurred 
was a lot of three match-boxes containing six ounceseach. These 
were lost between the Turon and Bathurst; and Mr. John Want, 
the owner, had unfortunately to suffer to that amount. 

The town of Sofala was commenced by Mr. King. The 
church also, under his tenure of office, was most literally and 
practically inaugurated by the Bishop of the diocese, the Commis- 
sioners digging holes for the corner posts, while Bishop Broughton 
himself, in full canonicals, handled a pick! 

There was no gaol at the Turon; it was, therefore, necessary 
to improvise a place of detention. To this end a long slab build- 
ing was erected, down the middle of which was passed a stout 
chain, or rather several of the bullock-chains of the period. 

To these, on either side, the prisoners were handcuffed, but 
in such fashion as to be able to lie in their beds. On Sunday 
morning, on which day a cart with two horses was usually sent 
to Sofala to bring home the drunks and disorderlies, it was 
mostly full, but not always with working men. A gold-buyer 
of intemperate habits came one afternoon to the camp to deliver 
his purchases for escort. A trooper generally met and helped him 
to unload. One day, much bemused with beer, he was seen to 
approach, trying to hold his treasure-bags on his saddle, but 
dropping them by the way. He stumbled into the camp tent 
only to fall fast asleep. His gold was taken from him and sent on 
to Sydney. When he awoke at daylight, he wondered much where 
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he was, and even more where his gold had got to. He was for- 
tunate in his choice of a resting-place. 

On Mr. King’s first appointment, Mr. W. C. Wentworth and 
Captain Battye, of the 11th Regiment, rode with him as far as 
Bathurst. On Mount Victoria they passed a party of diggers 
making their way from Sydney. They recognised Mr. Wentworth, 
and called out, ‘Well! old Billy Wentworth!’ That gentleman 
took no notice, further than to remark, ‘ This gold is the greatest 
leveller we have ever had.’ 

No disrespect was probably intended to a distinguished colonist, 
always honoured as a champion of the public rights, The speaker 
probably thought it an opportune time for proclaiming the reign 
of universal brotherhood in a jocular fraternal manner, The 
deduction, like others made at the time, was imperfect, for in 
none of the Australian Colonies is greater deference paid to rank 
and position, so long as the wearers preserve their self-respect, 
than in New South Wales. 

The first police case tried on a gold-field in Australia was at the 
Turon, in July 1851. Mr. Hardy and Mr, King constituted the 
bench of magistrates. Mary Jones (let us say) versus Mary 
Smith, for assault. Thus early in gold-fields’ history did the 
woman’s rights question agitate society. Plaintiff averred that 
during a heated argument defendant had resorted to primitive 
methods, by striking her in the face. Defendant’s solicitor 
contended that the Bench had no jurisdiction, Sofala not having 
been proclaimed a place where Petty Sessions might beheld. Mr. 
Hardy promptly over-ruled his objection : ‘How could he tell 
whether it was so or not?’ Defendant had taken the law into 
her own hands. ‘The Bench would do the same, to the extent of 
fining her five pounds, with costs. Defendant’s solicitor paid 
under protest at these ‘high-handed proceedings. Mr. Hardy 
very properly permitted no one at that stage of gold-fields manage- 
ment to question his authority, which, before the passing of later 
Acts, was practically unlimited. An autocratic Commissioner once 
summarised the position by calmly replying to a dissatisfied 
querist, ‘ J am the law.’ 

John Richard Hardy was beyond all doubt exceptionally 
adapted to his environment, not less by the exercise of a rare 
admixture of firmness and discretion, than by his just conception 
of the relative duties of the State and the individual in their 
unprecedented connection. This will be, perhaps, more. clearly 
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apparent from his evidence before the Gold-fields Committee of the 
Legislative Council of New South Wales in 1855. 

Question 17. By the Chairman : ‘The great object of these 
regulations is the maintenance of order at the Diggings, and the 
obtainment [sic] of as much revenue as can be collected from the 
gold ?’ 

Answer. ‘The object is the maintenance of order and the 
collection of the revenue that the Government has fixed.’ 

Question 18. By the Colonial Secretary : ‘I suppose the 
object is to get the fixed licence fee ?’ 

Answer. ‘Yes. By the maintenance of order, I mean the 
carrying out of ordinary police regulations and the rendering 
operative the laws of the country as far as Petty Sessions, Courts 
of Requests, and so on are concerned,’ 

Question 19. ‘The settlement of disputes as to boundaries ?’ 

Answer. ‘Yes,’ 

Question 21. ‘ Has it occurred to you that over and above 
the revenue sufficient to maintain the establishments for these 
purposes, it would be desirable to obtain a revenue from the 
gold applicable to other and more general purposes ?’ 

Answer. ‘That involves the question whether the Govern- 
ment ought to get as much as they could, or whether they ought 
to be contented with less than they could get if they were to go 
to the extent of their power.’ 

Question 22. By Mr. Wentworth: ‘I take it that there can be 
no doubt but that the gold-field is the property of the public ?’ 

Answer. ‘Yes; the gold-field is—but the gold is not; that 
is, the gold brought to the surface by man’s industry. I cannot 
conceive the justice of taxing one man more than another, or why 
the gold-diggers should be taxed more than the rest of the 
community, always supposing that they repay the expenses which 
the Government is put to by their occupation of the gold-field. 
The gold is under ground, and would remain there but for the 
work of these men. Their industry brings it to light in the same 
way that the fleece of the flock is brought to the market by the 
industry of the squatter.’ 

Question 23. ‘ Would not that doctrine strike at the root of 
all royalties or taxes upon this occupation ?’ : 

Answer. ‘I have nothing to do with that.’ 

Question 24. ‘Do you think that it should be one object to 
obtain as much revenue as can be obtained beneficially ?’ 
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Answer. ‘Yes! but beneficially is a word of wide meaning. 
You may get a large revenue, but it might be more beneficial to 

et a smaller one.’ 

It will be seen that just forty years ago the clear head and 
logical mind of the First Australian Gold-fields Commissioner 
evolved two leading principles, viz. that, as the diggers already 
paid to the revenue by the use of excisable articles their full 
proportion, they should not pay more than others. 

Secondly, that the local expenses to which their occupation 
gave rise should be paid by special local taxation. 

It seems almost incredible in the light of after events that 
any political party should have advocated the obstruction of the 
gold-fields. Yet, unmindful of the legend of King Canute, this 
is what eminent colonists like Wentworth and James Macarthur 
did. Holding that the progress of gold-mining would be injurious 
to the great agricultural and greater pastoral interests, they 
organised a Gold-fields Committee for the purpose of strict inquiry 
into their management, and of placing restrictions, if necessary, 
upon the privileges of these ‘chartered libertines’ the diggers. 
But in their Chief Commissioner the mining community had an 
advocate difficult to answer and impossible to browbeat, even, 
to use his own words, ‘in his hour of peril, the bitterness of 
official death imminent.’ Here was a man of men, indeed, a 
colonist to be proud of! With his appointment trembling in 
the balance he dared to oppose the political magnates of the land, 
to withstand, in the interests of an unpopular class of labourers, a 
phalanx led by the ablest advocate in Australia, perhaps the 
strongest personality in all the colonies. 

But the man who, supported but by a handful of police 
troopers, had shown himself capable of controlling the fierce 
adventurers whom the tidings of treasure-trove had lured to 
untrodden wastes, was not to be dislodged from his position. 
He ridiculed ‘the notion as barbarous, that the gold-field should 
be looked to as a great source of public revenue. The magni- 
ficent results gained by wresting from the earth her long-buried 
treasure should not be tarnished by robbing labour of its just 
reward. Policy, prudence, and the necessity of the case, as well 
as abstract justice demanded that the gold-digger should follow 
his occupation without let or hindrance, so long as he interfered 
not with the public good; nor should his productive industry be 
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taxed beyond that of other men.’ ‘These positions were un- 
answerably defended before the Council. 

One of the last questions asked of Mr. Hardy (No. 228) was, 
‘If it were possible by any means to obtain a greater amount of 
revenue from the gold-fields, you would not say it was impolitic ?’ 

Answer: ‘ Yes! for everything unjust in principle is im- 
politic, and I consider it unjust.’ 

He sums up the questio verata thus: ‘My conclusion is this, 
goli-diggers have a right to dig for gold, subject to regulations 
for the management of the gold-field. It is for this Government 
to render the necessary payment certain, impartial, and sufficient.’ 

There is no doubt but that a rooted feeling of opposition to 
the development of the gold-fields animated the members of the 
Committee. They had come to a conclusion, not wholly unjus- 
tified by the apparent trend of matters, that unrestricted gold- 
digging on Crown lands would disorganise the great industries of 
the country. 

Mr. Essington King is asked, ‘ Whether it would be practicable 
to make a general law prohibiting gold-digging during the sheep 
shearing, harvesting, and ploughing seasons ?’ 

Major Wentworth is asked the same question. 

Major Wentworth is asked, ‘ Whether it would not be desirable 
to compel all persons, before getting licences, to swear that they 
were not runaway servants,’ 

Mr, Gideon Lang is asked whether digging should not be 
stopped between shearing and harvest ? 

In short, as Mr. Hardy asserts, ‘the dislike of the Committee 
to the very name of gold-field is only to be paralleled by the 
feelings of the more ignorant of the people of Melbourne against 
the squatters.’ 

Although at that time antagonistic to the spirit and con- 
stitution of the Committee by whose influence he was removed 
from office, Mr. Hardy does full justice to the late Sir Edward 
Deas Thomson, at that time Colonial Secretary. 

‘Let not the colonists,’ he says, ‘however sensible of his 
shortcomings, forget that at a critical moment, beset by adverse 
influences, he stemmed a torrent that would have overwhelmed a 
weaker man. If he had yielded to the retrograde party that 
urged him to “shut up” or at any cost to obstruct the occupa- 
tion of the gold-fields, if he had shown a grasping or narrow spirit, 
what might not have happened? But he was equal to the 
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occasion. He recognised the true policy of the time, and swerved 
not an inch from the straight path. I am not giving him the 
merit of the organisation of the gold-fields or their settlement in 
peace and good order for ten long years. That, and the suggestion 
of the principle upon which they should be occupied belongs to 
me alone. But he was quick to see what true policy required, 
and heeded not foolish and timid counsels, numerous as they 
were.’ 

Mr. Hardy, in the last page of his pamphlet, does full justice 
to his coadjutor during the unsettled period from the birth of 
Gold-fields Law, in 1851, to his resignation in 1857. He says: 
‘When Wentworth & Co. stripped the late Chief Gold Com- 
missioner of his mantle it fell upon one in the south country 
fully worthy to be invested with it; one who possesses in an 
eminent degree judgment, temper, good sense, and firmness, 
doing his duty always successfully but without ostentation, to 
whom the digging population would universally exclaim ‘“O King, 
live for ever!”’ 

Forty years have passed since these words were written, forty 
years since the writer with his ten troopers and a comrade took 
official charge of the first gold-field in Australia. How just, how 
curiously accurate was his grasp of the situation later events 
have abundantly proved. He perhaps overrated the general 
expenses of gold-field management, doubting whether the monthly 
licence fee of one pound per man should be reduced, and caleu- 
lating that one Commissioner and a party of police would always 
be found necessary for every thousand men on a gold-field. He 
might have lived to see in 1871 one Commissioner ruling ten 
thousand miners with the aid of a small detachment of police, 
officered by a sub-inspector and a sergeant, the licence fee 
reduced to one pound per annum, to be further reduced in after 
years to ten shillings, and but five shillings for the latter half of 
the twelve months. The successful establishment of gold-fields 
law, of which he was the unquestioned pioneer and administrator, 
lasted without dissatisfaction or disturbance until 1861. Then 
the riots at ‘ Lambing Flat’ took place, the proximate cause being 
the unchecked influx of Chinese who swarmed over the richest 
patches to the detriment of the Eur 








opean population. 


With regard to the personnel of the Gold-fields Commis- 
sioners of New South Wales, Mr. Hardy’s words are noteworthy: 
‘I know nothing more remarkable in the circle of social facts 
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than this, that though the Gold Commissioners appeared amongst 
the diggers with the unfavourable “prestige” of tax-gatherers, 
they were universally popular and welcomed as the protectors and 
just arbiters of the gold-fields. The thousands of disputes that 
then arose were settled without the delay, the expense, the 
tedious formality, that impedes the course of justice in other 
places—sub Jove pluvio, in triviis e quadriviis. The witnesses 
necessarily on the ground and all the neighbours, the jury de 
circumstantibus, interested in a just decision, and present to assist 
at a just determination.’ 

‘In order to inspire confidence,’ as Mr. Hardy well says, the 
administrators of gold-field law must necessarily be men whose 
birth, character, and antecedents were such as to command respect. 
No choice could have been happier than that made of the Chief 
Gold Commissioner and his first lieutenant, Mr. King. 

Mr. Hardy, as a B.A. of Oxford, a police magistrate, and an 
experienced colonist, was eminently well fitted for the position. 
A man of culture as well as of practical knowledge, he was enabled 
to take a logical view of the manifold perplexities by which he 
was surrounded. He justified the wisdom of his appointment by 
the almost prophetic forecast which he made of the future 
of Australian gold-fields. Prompt, fearless, energetic, and un- 
prejudiced, he was the very man for the Chief Commissioner of a 
gold-field in its initial stages. Mr. Essington King was no less 
fortunately fitted to work with and under such a chief. A native- 
born Australian, belonging hereditarily to a race of rulers, the 
son of a gallant admiral also Australian by birth, and the grand- 
son of the Governor of that name, he well deserved the sympathy 
of his countrymen who largely leavened the toiling crowds, 

Born of a family thus honourably distinguished, cool, dis- 
passionate 1nd determined, he moved among the strangely com- 
pacted host an unchallenged ruler and judge. Other gentlemen 
held the same appointment with credit to themselves and satis- 
faction to the public, in the long years which succeeded the first 
night’s camp on the creek flat at Ophir. Other laws, acts, and 
regulations succeeded their simple rules, as the gold won by 
man’s industry from the Australian wilds swelled in value from 
thousands to millions of pounds sterling, and the great Depart- 
ment of Mines, with stately buildings, minister and under-secre- 
tary, geologists and clerks gradually arose. But to the men I 
have mentioned is due the credit of initiatory success in gold-fields 
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management. They were the pioneers—the precursors of a line 
of distinguished civilians of whose brilliant administration any 
country might be proud. Of Harold Maclean, George O'Malley 
Clarke, William and Whittingdale Johnson, Captain Browne, 
Hamon Massie—cwm multis aliis, men who in the hour of 
danger, surrounded by excited crowds, were cool and cheerful, and 
whose discretion was invariably equalled by their unflinching 
determination. 

It should never be forgotten that to the early Gold-fields Com- 
missioners of New South Wales is due the glory of having, under 
innumerable difficulties, administered justice, preserved law and 
order, and distributed treasure almost incalculable, the whole 
without suspicion of unfairness, and for more than ten years with- 
ont disorder or distrust. Throughout their whole term of office 
the executive power of the law of the land, with but one excep- 
tion, was never imperilled or weakened. No mob law, no hasty 
executions, dishonoured a British community. Evil-doers were 
punished, justice was done, crime was expiated, but strictly in 
accordance with British jurisprudence and procedure. While 
from one end of the Continent of Australia to the other, from 
plantations where the Kanaka under a tropic sun cuts the sugar- 
cane to that far western gold-field of unparalleled richness where 
the Afghan’s camel kneels—perhaps mainly for, and on account of, 
their strong and sensible initiatory action, English law and English 
justice are as strongly guarded to-day as in the heart of the great 
Mother Land, 

RoLr BoLpREwooD. 
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HERODOTUS is not more indisputably the father of history than 
is Sir Boyle Roche the father of bulls. No doubt there were 
makers of bulls before his day, even as brave men lived before 
Agamemnon ; but they are not remembered, and if their bulls 
have survived them they are credited to Sir Boyle by a posterity 
generously forgiving and forgetful of his famous indictment. It 
is true that Richard Lovell Edgeworth, in his once celebrated 
Essay on Irish Bulls—of which, by the way, the only readable 
pages were written by his daughter—makes no mention of his still 
more celebrated contemporary. But then Richard Edgeworth, 
with all his peculiarities, was a gentleman of the old school ; and in 
1800 it was not considered good form to put one’s acquaintances 
into a book. Besides, it may be doubted whether Edgeworth 
really knew what a bull is. Judged by his illustrations, he 
certainly did not. Thus he quotes as an example of a bull the 
blunder of the French gentleman who, in endeavouring to compli- 
ment an actress, replied to her modest self-depreciation that ‘to act 
that part a person should be young and handsome,’ ‘ Ah, madam ! 
you are a complete proof to the contrary.’ This is a blunder, a 
geucherve, but it is surely not a bull. Edgeworth’s object, how- 
ever, was to prove that the form of blunder known as a bull is 
not peculiarly Irish, and, like all special pleaders, he loses himself 
occasionally in the refinements of his own arguments, frequently 
confounding the exaggeration of hyperbole with the extravagance 
of a bull. 

But we must not press too hardly on a writer who lacked 
the enlightening definitions which have been supplied by sub- 
sequent interpreters from the days of Sydney Smith to those 
of the editor of the ‘New English Dictionary.’ The latter, by 
the way, comes very near perpetrating a bull himself, accord- 
ing to his own definition thereof. He defines a bull as ‘a 
self-contradictory proposition ; an expression containing a mani- 
fest contradiction in terms, or involving a ludicrous incon- 
sistency unperceived by the speaker; now often with epithet 
Irish, but the word had been long in use before it became 
associated with Irishmen.’ By way of illustrating the latter 
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assertion, the editor quotes from the letter of a soldier in the year 
1702. ‘These gentlemen seem to me to have copied the bull of 
their countryman, who said his mother was barren.’ The context 
of this is not given, but one would be inclined to lay odds that 
the gentlemen were Irishmen, in which case a very respectable 
antiquity is ascribed to what the editor alleges to be only a 
very modern connection between bulls and Irishmen. Sydney 
Smith’s attempt comes nearer the mark. ‘ A bull,’ he says, ‘is an 
apparent congruity and real incongruity of ideas suddenly dis- 
covered.’ But these and all other definitions miss one of the 
chief elements in the humour of a bull, which is surely the un- 
consciousness of its author when making it. The essence of a 
bull is really indefinable ; but, fortunately, this does not matter, 
for the distinction of a real bull is that it is instantly recognisable 
as such. And this it is which gives Sir Boyle Roche his acknow- 
ledged pre-eminence. All his authentic bulls are manifest at 
once for what they are. They are absurdities incapable of 
explanation, but needing none; verbally irreconcilable in their 
contradictions, yet unmistakably conveying the meaning intended. 
They are lucid obscurities, in which the verbal confusion is not 
sufficient to conceal the speaker’s idea. When, for instance, 
Sir Boyle asserted that ‘the best way to avoid danger is to meet it 
plump,’ he only gave awkward expression in a ludicrous form to a 
serious truth. The bull may pass for an aphorism. Sir Jonah 
Barrington, atoning in this as in other cases for the inaccuracy of 
his facts by the shrewdness of his observation, notes that Sir 
Boyle seldom launched a blunder from which some fine maxim 
might not be extracted. Every one is familiar in the modern 
House of Commons with the amendments which he deprecated in 
the Irish one— ‘Amendments which make matters worse’; and 
inspectors of weights and measures, as well as the bibulous public, 
have had reason before now to sympathise with his proposed bill 
to enact that ‘a quart bottle should hold a quart.’ 

It is not a little strange, and is certainly subversive of the 
popular conception of him as the Fool of the Grattan Parliament, 
that the greater part of Sir Boyle Roche’s public career was passed 
in the discharge of the duties of an office for which a dignified and 
decorous demeanour is among the chief essentials. The member 
of Parliament who survives in popular recollection as a mounte- 
bank and buffoon held for close on a quarter of a century the office 
of Gentleman Usher and Master of the Ceremonies to the Irish 
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Court. If he was also unoflicially appointed to the post of Court 
Jester, he knew when to lay aside his cap and bells, and took care 
to observe all the minutiz of Viceregal ceremony. We find 
Lord Charlemont referring to his approval as a necessary condition 
precedent to a visit from the Lord Lieutenant. His Excellency 
(Lord Camden) will honour him thus ‘if etiquette and Sir Boyle 
permit.’ It is perhaps worth while, in recalling some of the 
specimens of unconscious humour which have made Sir Boyle 
Roche’s name so familiar, to gather together the few facts regard- 
ing his life which seem worth preserving, and which, at a distance 
of ninety years from his death, it still remains possible to collect 
from sundry scattered sources. 

Sir Boyle, who was born in 1736, was the youngest of three 
sons of Jordan Roche, a small squire in the county Galway, 
whose immediate ancestors had migrated to Connaught, embracing 
the less disagreeable of Cromwell’s compulsory alternatives. 
Whether or not his boast was warranted that he ‘had more Macs 
and O’s in his name than all the O’Callaghans, O’Brallaghans, 
and O’Briens put together,’ there is no doubt that Sir Boyle 
came of ancient Irish lineage—the Galway Roches being a branch 
of the family of which Lord Fermoy was the head. Prior to 
their exodus they had occupied a good position in Limerick, of 
which city Sir Boyle’s great-grandfather had been four times 
Mayor. His grandfather’s adherence to the loyalist cause was the 
origin of the family misfortunes to which Sir Boyle thus referred 
in the Irish House of Commons. ‘I am descended from a noble 
family in this country, who lost high honours and extensive 
properties for their loyalty. They sacrificed everything that was 
dear in this life to support a race of kings in their time to whom 
they swore fealty and allegiance.’ 

At the Restoration the exiled family made an unsuccessful 
attempt to obtain possession of their lands in Limerick; but their 
loyalty to the Stuarts gained for the head of the family the 
barren honour of being created an Irish peer—Lord Tarbert of 
Cahirvalla was his title—by James II., after the deposition of that 
monarch. A sister of this gentleman was married to Sir Toby 
Butler, the Irish Solicitor-General of James II., who is known in 
history as the draughtsman of the Treaty of Limerick, and of 
whose life the only other recorded incident marks him as an 
appropriate branch of Sir Boyle’s family tree. Sir Toby, it 
appears, like not a few of his contemporaries, was fond of his 
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glass; but on one occasion, being engaged in an important suit, 
he was induced by his attorney to pledge himself not to touch a 
drop of liquor until the conclusion of the trial. Having gained 
the verdict, Sir Toby was congratulated by his attorney both on 
his forensic success, and on the abstinence which was assumed to 
have contributed not a little thereto. ‘ Not so fast,’ replied the 
advocate ; ‘I pledged my word I would not drink a drop of 
claret till I had concluded my argument, and no more I did. 
But I soaked two fresh penny loaves in two bottles of claret, and 
I ate them !’ 

The Roche family was, of course, originally Roman Catholic, 
and it does not appear at what period its head conformed to 
the established religion. Probably it was Sir Boyle’s father 
who verted at the same time that he sold his Galway estate 
and settled in co, Limerick. Through his mother Sir Boyle 
was connected with Lord Kenmare’s family, a connection which 
had its consequences in the best known episode in Roche’s career 
as an active politician. Young Roche early embraced a military 
career, and is stated to have been present at the siege of Quebec. 
He certainly served in America and the West Indies, where he 
won considerable distinction ; and by 1770 he had attained the 
rank of major in the 28th Foot. On tlie breaking out of the 
American war of independence, Roche was among the first to 
volunteer for service, and, ‘ attended by his captain and a grand 
procession, beat up for recruits in Limerick, and met with great 
success,’ raising as many as five hundred recruits for the King’s 
army. ‘He was the first man of rank,’ says the historian of 
Limerick, ‘who, when the war broke out in America, with an 
honest zeal for his Majesty’s service, beat up in person for 
recruits. Lord Kenmare gave half a guinea additional bounty to 
every recruit.’ On his retirement from the Army Roche was 
appointed to a small sinecure in the Revenue, and at once 
entered Parliament. He remained a member of the Irish House 
of Commons down to the Union, sitting successively for the 
boroughs of Tralee, Gowran, Portarlington, and Old Leighlin. 
In 1778 he was appointed Gentleman Usher to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, receiving a knighthood at the same time. In 1780 the 


functions of Master of the Ceremonies were added to those he. 


already discharged, and in 1782 he received a baronetcy from 

Lord Temple, the Lord Lieutenant. Sir Boyle retained his posi- 

tion of Gentleman Usher and Master of the Ceremonies, as well as 
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his seat in Parliament down to the Union, but did not seek elec. 
tion to the Imperial legislature. He made several attempts to 
secure a peerage; and seems to have gone very near attaining 
that object during Lord Westmorland’s administration. Indeed 
it seems strange that at a period when peerages were so often the 
direct and immediate reward of political service so diligent a pro- 
moter of ministerial interests should have failed to reach the 
desired dignity. In 1801 he resigned his position at Court, re- 
ceiving a pension of 300/. a year, subsequently raised to 4001, 
He died in Dublin, June 4, 1807. 

Such are the main landmarks in Sir Boyle Roche’s career, with 
the important exception of his marriage to Mary, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Frankland, a Yorkshire baronet. Sir Boyle, proud 
of this alliance with an English family of ancient lineage, is said 
to have been fond of referring to Sir Thomas’s kindness in having 
given him his eldest daughter—a boast which provoked Curran’s 
retort, ‘Ay, Sir Boyle! and, depend upon it, if he had had an 
older one, he would have given her to you.’ Whether it was this 
sarcasm which provoked Sir Boyle’s hostility, or that an enmity 
had already been created between Roche and Curran, it is certain 
that the two men were perpetually sparring at each other in the 
House of Commons, as the debates of the Irish Parliament 
testify. Nor was the witty advocate and orator always successful 
in these encounters. One biting repartee survives to disprove 
Curran’s assertion that all Sir Boyle’s sayings were carefully 
elaborated. The former had observed one night, somewhat 
magniloquently, that he needed aid from no one, and could be 
‘the guardian of his own honour’; whereupon Sir Boyle instantly 
interjected his sarcastic congratulations to the honourable member 
on his possession of a sinecure. 

It was, however, by no means exclusively as a master of tart 
repartee that Sir Boyle acquired his unique reputation as a parlia- 
mentary humourist of the highest order. On the contrary, it 
was mainly by virtue of his genial manners and kindliness of dis- 
position, joined to his extraordinary facility for felicitous blundering, 
that he was enabled to attain the position of first favourite with 
all parties in the House. ‘Such was his humour,’ says a con- 
temporary, ‘that he could at any time change the temper of the 
House. Through his pleasant interference the most angry 
debates have frequently concluded with peals of laughter. Such 
a talent was naturally useful to ministers, who often found Sir 
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Boyle Roche’s bull a better answer to a troublesome opposition 
than any which the front bench could offer. Who could pursue 
further the prosaic and utilitarian argument that a grant from 
the Exchequer would operate unjustly on the taxpayers of a future 
generation in the face of Sir Boyle’s triumphant interrogative, 
‘Why should we put ourselves out of our way to do anything for 
posterity ; for what has posterity done for us ?’ 

The debates of the Grattan Parliament are unexplained and 
unaccompanied by any such pleasantly instructive commentaries as 
those which Mr. Lucy is providing for the information of future 
generations. The prosaic and business-like methods of Parlia- 
mentary reporters of the old school disdained the irrelevancies of 
applause or hilarity. There are no sign-posts, no ‘cheers and 
laughter’ in brackets to quickly direct the student to Sir Boyle 
Roche’s bulls, and the ‘ Essence of Parliament’ is only to be dis- 
tilled by diligent perusal of the memoirs and correspondence of 
contemporary celebrities. It is likely, too, that just as the friendly 
reporter of to-day trims and smoothes the slip-shod rhetoric of our 
modern legislators, the decorous editor of these old debates ex- 
punged many of Sir Boyle Roche’s choicest mots. But, despite these 
drawbacks, the ‘ Parliamentary Register of the House of Commons 
of Ireland’ enables us to get a very fair idea of the Parliamentary 
oratory of the member for Tralee. Here, for example, is his 
method of diverting the attention of the House from the power- 
ful speech in which Curran had recommended a motion for an 
inquiry into abuses in the Boards of Stamps and Accounts :— 

‘Though I am in point of consequence the smallest man 
among the respectable majority in this House, yet I cannot help 
feeling the heavy shower of the honourable gentleman’s illiberal 
and unfounded abuse. If I had his advantage of being bred to 
the learned profession of the law, I should be the better enabled 
to followthe honourable gentleman through the long windings of his 
declamation; by such means I should be blest with the gift of the 
gab, and could declaim for an hour or two upon the turning of a 
straw, and yet say nothing to the purpose; then I could stamp 
and stare, and rend and tear, and look up to the gods and 
goddesses for approbation,’ etc., ete. 

Again, in a similar strain of irrelevant, but good-humoured, 
absurdity, he is found laughing away the effects of one of Grattan’s 
most passionate pieces of declamation by a ludicrous hypothesis :— 

‘Pray, Mr. Speaker, would it not be very comical if I should 
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become a Whig? I wonder how I should look? But if that day 
should ever come, then we, the Whigs in opposition, will feel our- 
selves warranted by present experience to discharge a demi-culverin 
of filth on the Tories (who now call themselves Whigs), that shall 
so daub and besmear them that they shall only be fit for the hos. 
pital for incurables.’ 

On another occasion he expressed his antipathy to a petition 
from the Dissenters of Belfast in favour of the Catholics in these 
uncompromising terms :— 

‘Now the question is whether we will receive the insidious 
petition of a turbulent, disorderly set of people whom no king can 
govern or no God can please; or whether we shall treat it with 
merited contempt. For my part, I call on you to dispose of it by 
tossing it over the bar, and kicking it into the lobby; end I 
am determined to divide the House on it, even if I should stand 
alone in so just a cause.’ 

It is not difficult to understand that burlesque of this kind, 
delivered in a rich brogue, endeared Sir Boyle to an assembly not 
unwilling to be amused ; and as his verbal oddities were not in- 
consistent with a soldierly appearance, or the manners of a well- 
bred gentleman and courtier occupying a dignified position at the 
Viceregal Court, he enjoyed exceptional facilities for turning his 
humour, conscious and unconscious, to account. Even his op- 
ponents had a kindly word for the genial Master of the Cere- 
monies. The author of‘ Irish Political Characters,’ an opposition 
scribe, thus sketches him in 1799, towards the close of his career :— 
‘He speaks often, although under the greatest disadvantages ; for 
to oratory he has not, and surely cannot imagine himself to have, 
the most distant pretensions. Of all brogueers he is the greatest. 
His language is neither simple, correct, nor pure, seemingly the 
spontaneous production of the moment, though conceived with 
ease, yet delivered with difficulty ; ina high degree quaint, and 
richly ornamented with that flower of rhetoric called a bull. His 
action is vehement and forcible. In reasoning, he has occasion- 
ally much dry humour, and is not destitute at times of point and 
sarcastic allusion.’ 

He had an excellent memory ; so good, indeed, as to give rise 
to the belief that his speeches were written for him by abler 
hands, and got by heart by Sir Boyle. On one occasion he 
illustrated the accuracy of his memory and the audacity of his 
character at the expense of a brother member. Mr. Serjeant 
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Stanley, anxious to produce an effect in an important debate, had 
been at the pains to reduce his speech to writing. Unluckily for 
himself, the Serjeant happened to drop his manuscript in the 
coffee-room and walked back into the House unconscious of his 
loss. Sir Boyle Roche, picking up the document, speedily made 
himself master of its contents, and, rising at the first opportunity, 
delivered the speech almost verbatim in the hearing of its dismayed 
and astonished author. Sir Boyle’s apology, when he had finished, 
only added insult to injury. ‘Here, my dear Stanley, is your 
speech again, and I thank you kindly for the loan of it. I never 
was so much at a loss for a speech in the whole course of my life; 
and sure it is not a pin the worse for the wear.’ On another 
occasion he amused and relieved the House, when irritated by the 
prospect of being obliged to listen to the reading of a mass of 
documents as a preliminary to a resolution, by suggesting that 
a dozen or so of clerks should be called in, who might read the 
documents simultaneously and thus dispose of the business in a 
few minutes. 

Notwithstanding the frequency of his appearances on the floor 
of the House, he was not above pleading the time-honoured 
excuses of the rhetorical tiro, and is to be found commencing 
an harangue with the stale exordium of which he was possibly 
the inventor, ‘Unaccustomed as I am to public speaking.’ Of 
actual bulls the Debates do not afford many specimens, but a few 
genuine ones are to be found inthem. Deprecating a charge 
of inequality in the commercial relations between Great Britain 
and Ireland, he observed that ‘he is an enemy to both kingdoms 
who wishes to diminish the brotherly affection of the two sister 
countries.’ The petition of the citizens of Belfast in favour of 
the Roman Catholics he described as ‘an airy fabric based upon 
a sandy foundation.’ In the discussions on the Union he ob- 
served that, ‘ Whatever clamour might be raised by interested men 
against a legislative union, he would venture to prophesy that the 
country would arrive at that state that when the Day of Judgment 
would come the people of Ireland would call out and implore for 
an Union.’ To Junius he referred as ‘an anonymous writer 
named Junius,’ and he was heard on another occasion to ‘ answer 
boldly in the affirmative ““No!”’ His infelicitous mode of con- 
veying an invitation to a noble lord to partake of his hospitality 
is among the best known of his blunders :—‘I hope, my lord, if 
ever you come within 4 mile of my house that you'll stay there 
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all night.’ His intervention in debate was sometimes deprecated 
by the Opposition, which, on one occasion, tried to cough him 
down. He met the interruption by producing some bullets, with 
the observation—‘I have here some excellent pills to cure a cough,’ 
His personal courage being beyond dispute, this jest in earnest 
was quite sufficient in those duelling days to procure attention for 
the remainder of his speech.’ 

From these specimens of his Parliamentary style it will be 
gathered that Sir Boyle was not a very serious politician, or at 
least that he did not take a very serious view of his duties as a 
member of Parliament. And although he made himself useful to 
administration and was employed as a go-between in more than 
one matter of delicacy and importance, his most notable appear- 
ances in the political arena only serve to emphasise this want of 
seriousness. His best known achievement in this capacity is his 
extraordinary intervention in the proceedings of the Volunteer 
Convention of 1783, in which he acted a part only less re- 
markable than his immunity from the opprobrium which might 
have been expected to attach to it. One of the principal ques- 
tions before the Convention was that of the admission of Roman 
Catholics to the franchise; and it was an object of importance to 
the Irish Government to prevent this question from receiving the 
impetus which a resolution of the Convention in its favour would 
be likely to give to it. To defeat the supporters of the move- 
ment, Lord Northington, the Lord-Lieutenant, and his advisers 
availed themselves of the services of Sir Boyle Roche, whose 
family connexions with Lord Kenmare and others enabled him to 
assume the part of an accredited exponent of the sentiments of 
the Roman Catholic aristocracy. He accordingly authorised a 
leading member of the Convention to announce on the part of 
Lord Kenmare, when the question came up for discussion, that the 
Roman Catholic leaders had abandoned the notion of demanding 
further enfranchisement. On reference to Lord Kenmare it 
turned out that that nobleman had never authorised any such 
communication. The equanimity of Sir Boyle Roche was, how- 
ever, quite undisturbed by this disclosure, and he defended him- 
self by saying that Lord Kenmare being at a distance from 
town, he had felt warranted in making such a statement by his 
knowledge of his lordship’s sentiments. It must in justice be 


1 This incident is introduced by Charles Lever in his novel of ‘ The Knight 
of Gwynne.’ 
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observed that, indefensible as was Roche’s conduct on the occasion, 
his unauthorised statement did little injustice to Lord Kenmare’s 
private sentiments, as appears from the guarded terms of the 
repudiation and from the subsequent conduct of that nobleman in 
relation to the Catholic claims. 

Although his conduct on this occasion has left Sir Boyle Roche 
under the reproach of being a vehement opponent of concession to 
his Roman Catholic countrymen, such a view of him is contrary 
to his known sympathies and expressed opinions. He was one of 
those who, like Lords Fingall and Kenmare, as well as many Prote- 
stant statesmen of the day, desired the abolition of the Penal Laws, 
but believed that concession to be safe must be gradual. He was 
really the representative in the House of Commons of the senti- 
ments of that Catholic nobility to which he was allied ; and in the 
debate on the Catholic petition of 1792, he amused the House of 
Commons with a ludicrous, if scurrilous, description of the plebeian 
leaders who immediately after ousted the nobility in the Catholic 
Convention known as the ‘ Back Lane Parliament.’ But, on the 
other hand, he supported the Franchise Bill of 1793 in language 
which bears the impress of sincerity and earnestness. ‘The Bill, 
he said, ‘in its present form I think a total emancipation of the 
Catholics, as far as is consistent with the constitution ; and as that 
has always been my landmark, the present Bill has my entire 
approbation. Every person who knows me must be sensible how 
much I have at heart the interest of the Roman Catholics. I 
should act against my nature should not that be the case; I am 
descended from them, and my nearest and dearest connections are 
among them.’ 

Sir Boyle Roche, though he survives in popular recollection only 
through his bulls, his blunders, and his oddities, thus appears to 
have occupied a conspicuous social, and a by no means inconsider- 
able political, position in the Ireland of his day. It speaks highly 
for his genuine kindliness of disposition that in times when political 
acrimony was unsparing in denunciation and misrepresentation, 
but few of the shafts of party malice were directed against him. 
Had it been otherwise—had his ability been greater or his 
amiability less—it could never have happened that close on a 
century after his death he should stand as the typical representa- 
tive of a mental peculiarity characteristically Irish in humour and 


in good-humour. 


C. Litton FALKINER. 
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Yes, I have been sadly ailing, and I still am very far from well, 
and everyone but myself, feeling as I do, would be lying in bed 
expecting to be waited upon hand and foot instead of going about 
their usual duties. As Dr. Syphecant said, and he has a miracu- 
lous amount of insight, ‘We cannot cage you, Mrs. Goodall; and 
though in most cases I should for such a condition prescribe bed, 
your highly strung nature renders enforced inactivity positively 
injurious. I could not take the responsibility of caging you. 
Derangement of the nervous centres would undoubtedly follow.’ 

I certainly do feel all mind and as if I could soar above 
physical weakness. Mr. Goodall, when I explained it to him, said 
it was very beautiful—a triumph of mind over matter—the sword 
wearing out the sheath—and I daresay this peculiarity accounts 
for my being so thin. Jacinth has always been anxious to pad 
my gowns, but I would never hear of it. I positively detest 
artifice and make-believe, and in a married woman especially 
anything meretricious is peculiarly shocking. And how could I 
insist upon a high standard for my Sacred Trusts (Mr. Goodall 
thinks the name so touching for my stepchildren) if I depart from 
it myself? No, I always say to Jacinth, ‘Thank you, Madame 
Jacinth, all who love me are quite satisfied with me as I am: and 
I'll have no padding, thank you,’ and she really quite sees, I be- 
lieve, that Nature does know best. ‘Ah, well,’ she said when I 
went to order my pink satin tea-gown with the swansdown and 
black lace (black lace softens so), ‘Madame has an indescribable 
grace, a charm, a—I know not how to say it in your English— 
and I shall put none but the best materials into her négligé, for 
Madame pays for dressing, as the young ladies in the workroom 
have remarked many a time.’ 

I quite hope by force of example to prove a real blessing to 
my Trusts. I said to Molly this very morning, ‘Now, Molly, if 
you will just attentively observe my conduct, you will see how to 
bear sickness in a cheery, pleasant manner. Dr. Syphecant has 
considered me in a most precarious state for some weeks past, and 
if a few days ago I had not taken a turn for the better I might 
possibly, he fears, by now have been seriously ill; yet here I am, 
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as busy as a bee, setting your dear father’s writing-table tidy, and 
arranging all his papers in such beautiful order, that I could lay 
my hands upon them in the dark, When next you have the 
toothache try and be busy too, and put a cheerful face on the 
matter, saying to yourself, as I do, ‘ Why sadden others because I 
myself am suffering?’ Molly, poor child, has a most ungracious 
disposition and does not share Dick’s merry temperament. 
‘Father does not like his papers touched,’ was her response, spoken 
in an almost surly tone. Dick, now, I call our Sunshine. He 
laughs so gaily that he almost drowns my voice sometimes, and 
why Molly should call such happy light-heartedness rudeness I 
don’t understand. And what a false idea the poor children have 
of their dear father’s disposition! When Dick was laughing so 
heartily that he nearly fell off his chair, whilst the other evening 
we were assembled for one of our cosy family chats, and I was 
telling them of what I wished them to be, I overheard Molly say 
very sharply, ‘Stop laughing, Dick. Father would be angry if he 
knew how you laughed,’ and the dear, happy boy answered that 
he couldn’t help it, he felt as if he should burst sometimes, I 
am convinced that Mr. Goodall is the very last father in the world 
to be wanting in sympathy with innocent glee, and when I ques- 
tioned Molly as to why she objected to her brother’s high spirits, 
and told her how much love she would deprive herself of if she 
allowed herself to become a marplot and a wet blanket, she was 
actually rude and declared that she was not the one to be found 
fault with and I was most unfair. I, of all people! Molly hasa 
painfully difficult temper, but I trust by patience to win her, as I 
do every one, in the end. Maria and I get on famously. Maria 
says now that she is married and unable to look after them, it is 
very fortunate that there 7s some one in the house to manage her 
younger brothers and sisters, and that in her opinion they require 
a great deal of managing. I think Maria sees how wholly I have 
sunk my own interests in those of her father and of her father’s 
children. I am sure when Susie was ill I positively insisted on 
making the poultices myself in the teeth of Mrs. Bowls’s opposi- 
tion, though I had never made any before. Old servants like to 
take the law into their own hands, but in matters of conscience, 
though I have a very happy manner with my inferiors, I always 
hold my own. I am quite, in fact, ‘Suavitter in mowdow four- 
titter in re’ (I don’t exactly know how to spell the words, but 
Professor Hardacre quoted them once, and Bethia told me what 
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they meant, and I have always remembered them as they seem so 
to apply to me). ‘Mrs. Bowls,’ I said, ‘I look upon Miss Susie 
as a Sacred Trust, and in the place of her mother I make these 
poultices for her myself, and if I’m not quite so skilful as you are, 
and they are rather cold, we must all learn.” ‘Her own mama 
trusted me to make the poultices,’ Mrs. Bowls cried, sadly out 
of temper apparently. ‘And whilst you're fiddling, m’m, with 
that veil the meal’s cooling, and Miss Susie’s breathing’s getting 
worse.’ I was surprised to hear that Susie’s primal mother rele- 
gated to a hireling the privilege of ministering to her own child, 
‘When her mama found I was to be trusted to do my duty, she 
trusted me,’ Mrs, Bowls went on to say in a really insolent voice, 
and on my trying to explain that J considered it a matter of 
privilege, not of duty, she was thoroughly wrong-headed. 
One can’t expect delicate niceties of feeling in common people, I 
suppose. The St. Quentins are descended from Owen Glendower, 
or some one else historical; I can’t quite remember who. 

I daresay I was longer than I should have been under different 
conditions preparing the net for the poultice, as I naturally did 
not wish to cut my wedding-veil to waste. Everything about a 
sickroom should be, as I have always said, as refined as possible ; 
and I had set my wedding-veil aside for some very particular use, 
and to what higher service could a young wife consecrate her bridal 
garments than that of instruments for the mitigation of the 
sufferings of her husband’s children? I did not grudge my veil 
for an instant, but at the same time, of course, I did not want to 
waste the net, as it is very good, and I therefore took more care in 
the cutting of the piece than would have been the case had I 
made use of that common ‘ butter-muslin’ that nurse produced 
and that she just tears up as she wants it. ‘You will see how I 
love you, dear Susie,’ I said, ‘ for your poultice is made in a piece 
of the beautiful veil that I wore the day your dear papa made me 
his wife.’ Susie is an impressionable child, very unlike Molly, and 
had Mrs. Bowls not ordered her to hold her tongue and not make 
herself worse by talking I should, I feel, have made a real beginning. 

I certainly have the children’s interests at heart. Dr. Syphe- 
cant says that when any of them are ill, he always now has two 
patients instead of one. ‘You feel every pain as acutely as if it 
were your own, Mrs. Goodall,’ he declares, ‘and your exquisite 
sympathy throws every organ of your body out of gear.’ I 
remember saying to Bethia Hardacre once something of the sort 
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about my marvellous sensibility in reference to hospital visiting. 
(I never can remember to call her anything but Bethia Hardacre 
still, for, though she is married, she looks just the same as ever, 
only in better spirits, and has not acquired any of those little 
matronly, housewifery ways that I myself, in accordance with what 
dear mama termed my old-fashioned womanly taste, think very 
pathetic in a young married woman.) ‘Don’t ask me to witness 
suffering unmoved ; we cannot all help, but we can all sympathise,’ 
I said. ‘Allow me to faint with my afflicted sisters, Bethia.’ 
‘By my leave, when I have charge of a ward, you will do nothing 
of the kind,’ Bethia answered with one of her supercilious laughs. 

I think Bethia prides herself upon her sense of the ludicrous, 
and therefore often pretends to see a joke when there is absolutely 


none to see, 
ELLA FULLER MAITLAND, 
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SIR CHARLES MURRAY’S ADVENTURES 
WITH THE PAWNEES. 


THE three papers gleaned from the journals and notebooks of the 
late Sir Charles Murray,' which have already appeared in this 
magazine, have shown him only as the friend of princes, the 
darling of polite and literary society. But there was another 
side of his adventurous youth not less characteristic, and, to my 
mind, more interesting. If he could wear court dress with con- 
summate grace, he could also throw off his jacket and help Irish 
emigrants to work the pumps on a ship that had sprung a leak ; 
and could hold his own at a ‘ pow-wow’ of savage Indians (where 
the safety and perhaps the lives of himself and his companions 
depended on his tact and coolness) not less than at one of Rogers’s 
famous breakfast-parties. 

His ‘ Travels in North America’ has long been out of print, 
and to many of the present generation must be absolutely un- 
known. That the book was once popular is shown by the first 
chapter, which is an introduction to a third edition published 
nearly twenty years after his return to Europe. He is probably 
better known by his novel of the ‘ Prairie Bird,’ which was till 
quite lately still to be fonnd on bookstalls ; but that could never 
have been written—could certainly never have been written as it 


1 It may be well to state, for the benefit of those who have not read the 
three papers here alluded to, which appeared in the January, March, and July 
numbers of the CORNHILL MAGAZINE, that the author of Travels in North 
America was the Hon. Charles Augustus Murray, second son of the fifth Earl of 
Dunmore, better known in later life as the Right Hon. Sir Charles Murray, K.C.B. 
At the time of his sojourn in the Pawnee Lodges he had not left Oxford many 
years, but had already travelled much on the Continent, and had conversed 
with the great Goethe at Weimar. On his return from America Lord Melbourne 
procured him the post of Groom-in-Waiting to Her Majesty, which he soon 
exchanged for that of Master of the Household. He subsequently entered the 
diplomatic service, and represented the Sovereign at many different Courts. He 
did not die until 1895, a courtly and dignified old gentleman, who had long 
retired from public life, but with a certain sparkle and vivacity about him which 
made those who were privileged to know him, even in extreme old age, realise 
the high spirit that had led him into such adventures as are here recorded, not 
less than the great abilities which explained his subsequent career. 
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was written—but for the experience gained in what he modestly 
calls the ‘ excursion’ recorded in the ‘ Travels,’ 

Nothing like a précis of the book would be possible within 
the limits of a short article ; nor would it be desirable. Much of 
Sir Charles’s information about places and people which, when it 
was written, was most fresh and interesting, is now known to all 
fairly-educated people. Much more has, in the inevitable 
changes wrought by time, ceased to be accurate; but the extra- 
ordinary incident of his life with the Pawnees, and his wonderful 
return to Fort Leavenworth without a guide, reads still like a 
page from some thrilling romance. The fortitude and endurance, 
the skill, sagacity, courage, and cheerful temper displayed under 
trying circumstances are eminently characteristic of the man, as 
well as the simple and unaffected modesty with which he records 
his adventures. 

In the introduction written in 1854 he remarks that this 
portion of his journal has acquired ‘a melancholy interest from 
the fact that the unlucky band with whom I travelled and hunted 
the bison . . . have since been swept away from the face of the 
earth.’ But in 1835 they were still a powerful tribe, and it 
seemed at one time that the adventurous young man who had 
trusted his life to their good faith was more likely to disappear 
from the kind light of day than the Indians in whose lodges he 
was dwelling. 

In the notebook from which I have quoted so freely in a 
former article, Sir Charles mentions the initial motive of his 
journey to America, which was apparently connected with some 
right to property in Virginia, which had been granted to his 
grandfather, the last English governor of that state; but no word 
of this appears in the ‘Travels,’ nor are we told if the young 
man made good his father’s claim, or even ‘reported,’ as he was 
sent to do, at all upon the subject. 

At the very outset he fell upon adventures. To cross the 
Atlantic—which in these days is not looked on as much more 
dangerous and difficult than the trip to Paris—was then in itself 
a serious undertaking. On April 18, 1834, our young Fellow of 
All Souls embarked at Liverpool on the Waverley (surely the 
name must have had attractions for a Scot who had himself 
known and conversed with Sir Walter), an American vessel of 
530 tons, bound for New York; and he did not arrive off Sandy 
Hook until July 26. 
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About 1,200 miles out from Liverpool, and with a high sea 
running, one of his fellow-passengers came to him with the 
terrible news that the ship had sprung a leak. His whole beha- 
viour in this crisis shows clearly the stuff of which he was made: 
his first thought was to beg ‘ Mr. not to communicate the 
fact to the ladies,’ which, however, the other incontinently did ; 
his next, to go on deck and find the captain, and, eschewing all 
‘inquiries as to danger, and such particulars,’ merely ask if he 
could be of use. -On being told ‘not to-night,’ he retired to 
his cabin, and, after fitting meditation, went to sleep! But 
next day he could be, and was, of considerable use. He tells 
how he threw off his coat, ‘jumped down among the Paddies’ 
who were told off to the pumps, ‘joined myself to a gang, and 
pumped away lustily, endeavouring to keep up their spirits and 
stimulate their exertions.’ ‘The younger passengers in the 
cabin,’ he merely mentions, ‘did so likewise,’ in no way intimating 
that his example had anything to do with their activity. And 
observe the spirit in which he narrates the whole story, the 
cheerful meeting of danger by exertion, as the proper antidote to 
fear; he can even laugh at the strange juxtaposition of the rough 
Trish people with the delicate utensils of a high civilisation, as 
the crates of porcelain which formed part of the cargo were 
broken up and thrown overboard to lighten the ship. But he is 
as far removed from recklessness or flippancy as from whining, 
and in the next sentence he chronicles a pious reflection on the 
‘inscrutable wisdom and mercy’ which made these same poor 
emigrants, whose proximity had given offence to some of the 
more fastidious passengers, the means of saving the ship. To 
add to the terrors of their situation, a south-west gale now 
arose, which not only made it almost impossible to work the 
pumps, but drove them in a direction exactly contrary to the 
quarter where lay their only hope of finding a harbour. On 
May 5, the storm having somewhat abated, but the ‘wind con- 
tinuing still to head us from our attempt at reaching the 
Azores, at 2 P.M. we made a sail on the weather-bow. She 
proved to be the Lady Raffles, from Bengal, bound for London.’ 
The Indiaman was crowded, short of water and provisions, and 
with many miles still to run, but consented to take off a few of 
the passengers. We can imagine the eager discussion as to who 
should go. But whoever went, Murray never doubted for an 
instant that he would remain. His example decided many of the 
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waverers, and probably saved much trouble with the steerage 
passengers, who were eagerly watching to see what he would do, 
and knew that while this cheerful, brave young gentleman stayed 
with them they were not deserted and left to a hopeless fate. 
Probably, though he does not say so, and gives all the credit to 
one of themselves, the influence he was rapidly gaining over these 
rough men did much to avert catastrophe, when, presently, 
threatened mutiny for more spirits among the gangs of pumpers 
came to be added to the terrors of wind and wave. At last, after 
many perils, they anchored, with due gratitude, on the morning 
of May 9, off Fayal. Here they spent nearly a month; the leak 
must be stopped, and the ship repaired: and it is illustrative of 
the leisurely manner in which voyages were undertaken in the 
reign of William IV., that the departure of the Waverley was still 
further delayed for an emigrant whose head had got broken in an 
affray with some Portuguese boatmen on shore. 

Head winds, dead calms, every untoward incident contributed 
to make the further voyage ‘tedious and unlucky to an unusual 
degree,’ but the sensational experiences of the earlier part were 
not repeated. 

In turning the pages of this fascinating book the reader is 
arrested at every step by things that demand quotation; but I 
must confine myself to the briefest mention of only a few among 
them, in order to give due importance to what I consider as the 
central incident of the tour—the wonderful adventures with the 
Pawnees, 

On his journey up the Hudson, Murray chronicles with 
pleasure a meeting with the American novelist, Fenimore 
Cooper, to whom he had been introduced some years before by 
Rogers. ‘He was kind enough to point out the scenes of the 
unfortunate André’s execution, and the treacherous Arnold’s 
escape, and to communicate several interesting particulars relative 
to that transaction. . . .’ 

Mr. Murray approached the manners, customs, and institutions 
of America in a vastly different spirit from that in which they 
had been treated by other English travellers ; that he did so was 
highly appreciated in the country about which he was writing. 
In a contemporary review of the book in an American magazine, 
the writer remarks : ‘ It would have been an easy matter for him 
to season his narrative and reflections with the usual quantity of 
ill-nature and sarcasm; to vindicate his claims to gentility at 
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home by the exhibition of a supercilious disdain of all the usages 
of society here, and to number with the deadly sins the slightest 
departure of the Americans from the conventionalities of his 
countrymen.’ That he refrained from doing so, his reviewer 
intimates, would probably lessen the sale of the book in England ; 
and he adds: ‘ We do not assert that Mr. Murray is the only Eng- 
lish gentleman who has published his opinions upon our country, 
but he certainly is the author who best maintains that enviable 
character throughout his book.’ It is no wonder that Americans 
felt sore at some pictures of themselves that had been painted 
by English visitors; but, for all his sense of humour, Charles 
Murray’s eyes were always quicker to note what was lovely and 
of good report than the reverse. He records the unsuspecting 
generosity of good men at Burlington and Montpelier, to whom 
he was a stranger, but who trusted and helped him. Those whose 
character is amiable and conciliatory are always struck with the 
kindness they meet with in others. When men dwell constantly 
on the discourtesy and want of accommodation in those with 
whom they come in contact, it is safe to assume that they have 
not themselves peculiarly sunny dispositions. 

At Lexington, at the table of Mr. Clay, he met a young 
German of the name of Vernunft, and, as they were both going 
to St. Louis, the two young men agreed to be travelling com- 
panions, but neither guessed into what strange scenes they would 
penetrate together before they parted. They arrived at Fort 
Leavenworth, a military post of the United States, situated on a 
promontory in the Missouri—and in those days the extreme out- 
post of civilisation—just in time for the national festival of 
July 4. While celebrating it by an excellent dinner, they heard of 
the arrival of a hundred and fifty Pawnees, ‘ under the guidance of 
Mr. Dogherty, one of the principal Indian agents,’ and twelve or four- 
teen of the principal chiefs were at once invited to join the party. 
‘I had already seen many Indians, but none so wild and unsophis- 
ticated as these genuine children of the wilderness. They entered 
the room with considerable ease and dignity, shook hands with us 
all, and sat down comfortably to cigars and madeira. I was quite 
astonished at the tact and self-possession of these Indians, two- 
thirds of whom had never been in a settlement of white men 
before, nor seen a fork, a table, or chair in their lives; yet without 
asking questions or appearing to observe what was passing, they 
. . - during the whole dinner were not guilty of a single absurdity 
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or breach of decorum.’ ‘Having formed a hasty but determined 
resolution of accompanying these Pawnees in their return to their 
nation,’ Murray consulted Mr. Dogherty, the Indian agent, who, 
he says, ‘entered most obligingly into my scheme,’ explained to 
the chiefs that the young man was a ‘great chief among white 
men, and a son or relative of their grandfather’ (the President 
of the United States), and gave him directions for his own con- 
duct with the Indians, as never to laugh at their customs, never 
to play or be familiar with them, to conciliate them with presents, 
but stoutly to resist all attempts on their part to rob or impose 
upon him, and never to show fear or suspicion of them. Having 
failed in an attempt to get ‘a half-blood Indian or other attendant 
accustomed to camp hunting,’ they were obliged to ‘trust them- 
selves alone with savages, the only means of communication being 
through an interpreter, who spoke very bad French, very good 
Pawnee, and no English.’ ‘This seemed,’ as he truly says, ‘a 
strange and wild experiment ;’ but, nothing daunted, he set forth 
on July 7 with his savage hosts, accompanied by his German 
friend Vernunft, a Scottish servant (who must have thought he 
had indeed fallen on strange service), and a lad whom he had 
hired at the fort, the young son of the garrison messman. 

The very first night of their march troubles broke upon them 
in the loss of four of their horses, and a day having been wasted 
in looking for them, during which the savages continued their 
march without them, they at last recaptured two of the missing 
animals, and succeeded after many mishaps in overtaking the 
Indians. The party with which they were travelling was in search 
of the great village or main camp of the Pawnees, which was itself 
also moving. The country through which they were passing was 
almost bare of game, and what there was was very shy, owing to 
the passage of so large a body of Indians over the same trail so 
short a time before, so that food was very scarce; and Murray’s 
dog was enticed from his feet while he slept, and no doubt eaten 
by the savages: though, as he was unable to prove it, he could 
exhibit no anger, which would under the circumstances only have 
made him ‘ridiculous’ in their eyes. The weather was very hot, 
and the horses’ backs so sore that it was necessary to walk 
most of the day. His companions urged him to return to the fort, 
but he insisted on pressing on, in spite of all drawbacks, and in a 
few more days they overtook the main body of the Pawnees. 

‘A circle was made consisting of all the chiefs, when we were 
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formally introduced by the interpreter... . I remarked the 
wonderful self-possession of these men, who are in fact the most 
curious and inquisitive in the world ; and yet on the return of 
their party from the settlements laden with all the articles which 
they prize most highly, not the slightest expression of surprise, 
pleasure, or interest was apparent. Brother met brother, and 
father son, with the well-known short and simple universal greet- 
ing which no language can give in writing, and no observer could 
have known that their absence had been of more than two days’ 
duration.’ ‘In consummation of the alliance’ Murray doled out 
to the chiefs very weak brandy and water, over which he admits 
‘Jack on board H.M.S. > would have made a wry face, but 
his motive was the praiseworthy one of not imbuing these savages 
with the taste for spirits which is so fatal to them. They were 
content with the honour of tasting the white man’s liquor, and he 
humorously recounts the co-operation of the interpreter in the 
cause of temperance, who, after talking ‘ most gravely of the per- 
nicious effects of spirits among les sawvages,’ and ‘ carefully mixing 
for them at least nine proportions of water to one of brandy,’ ‘ with 
equal gravity helped himself to a dram in which he exactly 
reversed the proportions.’ 

It was arranged that Murray and his servant should take up 
their abode with an old chief of the Grand Pawnees called 
Sa-ni-tsi-rish, whose name signifies ‘Wicked Chief,’ luckily in 
this case a misnomer, as he seems to have been the only Indian 
from whom they received anything like righteous or noble dealing, 
and he certainly proved himself a good friend to them on several 
occasions. Vernunft and the other lad were to be the guests of 
the eldest son of the great chief, who is principally interesting to 
us as being the original from whom the character of Mahega in 
the ‘ Prairie Bird’ was drawn. 

The ‘noble savage’ does not appear to advantage in Mr. 
Murray’s account, which bears the stamp of absolute truth ; with 
the sole exception of his old host, they seem to have been uni- 
formly mean, treacherous, greedy, dishonest, and cruel ; and he 
adds, ‘I never met with liars so determined, universal, and 
audacious.’ The Indian when in the forts of the white man ‘is 
all dignity and repose ; he is acting a part the whole time, and 
acts it most admirably.’ ‘At home the same Indian chatters, 
jokes, and laughs among his companions, and frequently indulges 
in the most licentious conversation, and his curiosity is as un- 
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bounded and irresistible as that of any man, woman, or monkey 
on earth.’ Nor were the Pawnee ladies any more attractive 
than their lords and masters. Not one instance was our gallant 
young chronicler able to find among them of‘ beauty either of face 
or figure, neatness of dress or cleanliness,’ Indeed, the picture 
he draws of the degraded and drudging existence of these poor 
squaws is truly pitiable, and the state of filth and vermin of the 
lodges which he describes is appalling. It is impossible not to 
smile in comparing these truthful and unflattering descriptions of 
the candid traveller with the pictures in the ‘ Prairie Bird’ of the 
heroine herself, War Eagle and Wingenund, and at the same time 
not to admire the ingenuity with which the novelist, while keep- 
ing the general description of the Indians rigidly truthful and 
characteristic, haz contrived to make these exceptions to the rule 
seem not unnatural or impossible. The lodge of Sa-ni-tsi-rish 
which was to be his abode for many weeks is carefully described 
for us, and it is matter for regret that we cannot quote all 
these graphic pictures of savage life in full. After unpac’sing and 
unsaddling the horses, the squaws arrange all the bales of cloth, 
maize, skins, &c. in a semicircle which forms the back of the 
tent, and the covering of buffalo hides sewn together is then 
tightly stretched over curved willow rods which, planted behind 
these bales, have their extremities brought over and bound toa 
framework of upright poles that form the front of the lodge. 
Before the tent, the shield (or ‘armorial bearings’) of the chief 
is displayed upon three poles placed pyramidically. ‘ Each 
occupant, from the chief to the lowest in rank, has his assigned 
place, sleeps upon his own blanket or buffalo robe, has his bow 
and quiver suspended over his head; his saddle, bridle, laryettes 
(halters), &c. behind his back ; and thus little confusion prevails, 
although each individual has but just room to sit or lie at length.’ 
‘In this tent I now established myself, spread my bearskin, 
hung up my rifle, and, with my saddle bags for a pillow, prepared 
for the “coming on of grateful evening mild.” . . . I found 
that among the Pawnees silence was not among the goddesses of 
the night. Imprimis, the two children in the tent were extremely 
ill with whooping-cough, besides which they were very ill- 
tempered and completely spoiled. So that sometimes they were 
uttering the groans of real suffering, at others would scream with 
the utmost power of their lungs until their mother arose and gave 
them anything they might fancy. In the second place, the 
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loquacity of the ladies knew no bounds, and they seemed 
determined to indemnify themselves for the temporary silence 
imposed on them by the labours of the day.’ When, gradually 
accustomed to the noises within the tent, he was at length falling 
asleep, he had further to endure the howling of the dogs. ‘In 
our village there were more than six hundred tents, and each tent 
owned on an average seven dogs, so that there were upwards of 
four thousand in the encampment, all of them mongrels and 
curs, differing very slightly from the wolf in appearance, and 
scarcely at all in voice. In this nightly howl they all join, and 
having now faithfully described the cwuse, it is needless to suggest, 
even to the most sluggish imagination, the grand effect of a dog 
chorus at midnight in a Pawnee village.’ 

The next scene, from which we must quote briefly, is the 
striking camp and departure of the ‘three irregular straggling 
columns which formed their line of march.’ ‘The scene was 
picturesque in the extreme, and was every minute diversified by 
amusing or interesting incidents. In the spaces between the 
columns rode the chiefs and the younger warriors decked out in 
all their gayest habiliments, with white, blue, or scarlet blankets, 
and making their fidgety little horses prance and curvet to show 
the rider’s horsemanship. Near them was a dignified-looking 
brave ambling slowly along, his only ornament the much-envied 
collar made from the claws of the formidable grisly bear. Here 
and there were scattered groups of boys shooting birds or any 
trifling object within their reach ; and sometimes a refractory 
mule or untamed colt would gallop out from the line, plunge and 
kick till he had eased himself of his burden, nor return to a sense 
of duty till one or two mounted Indians had given him proof with 
their laryettes of the superior power and address of man.’ 

The main object of these summer wanderings of the tribe was to 
hunt the bison, or as it was more generally called throughout North 
America, the buffalo, an animal essential to the very existence of 


‘the Indians. ‘Its flesh is their principal, sometimes their only, 


food. . . . The skin is put to various uses: it forms the material 
of their lodges, of their bales for packing the meat, of their bed 
by night; and their clothing by day; the coarser parts they make 
into saddles or cut into laryettes;’ its bladder is their water 
vessel, its dung their fuel, and most of their simple implements, 
not derived from the white man by barter of the hides, are made 
from its sinews or its bone, Consequently, the first buffalo hunt 
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in which he took part was naturally an exciting experience to one 
who was suffering much to study the customs of the Indians in 
their native wilds. ‘On the 22nd my long-cherished curiosity 
was destined to be gratified : loud and deafening cries of “Taraha! 
Taraha!” (buffalo) ran from one end of the line to the other, and 
all became bustle and confusion. Some young men went in their 
gayest attire; others vaulted naked on their unsaddled horses ; 
in all about a thousand sallied forth in search of the enemy. 
Many false reports had been spread as to their distance and 
locality, so that we had to gallop over twelve or fifteen miles of 
steep and undulating ground before we came up with their rear- 
guard, consisting of thirty or forty bulls bounding after their 
uncouth fashion along the side of a hill. The horses were now 
put to their speed, and I soon found that the pony which had 
been lent me was neither strong nor swift enough to bear me in 
such a chase; and having seen a few killed about two hundred 
yards ahead of me, I gave up the pursuit in despair, and de- 
termined to see how they disposed of the slain, as I had no 
chance of overtaking the living. I jumped off my panting pony 
and went to the nearest group, where the ceremony of dissection 
was about to take place. Two or three Indians were round the 
fallen monster, whose life was scarcely extinct, whetting their 
knives on their moccasins, and as I arrived they began to take off 
the skin. It is needless to detail the succeeding operations at 
large, but I am confident that from the time the first incision was 
made till the meat was cut up, packed, and strung upon a horse, 
fifteen minutes had not elapsed, and except the head there was 
not enough left upon the ground to feed a dog.’ 

After the hunt, the feasting ; and of these feasts, whether of 
buffalo meat or huge quantities of maize, our author gives as 
graphic an account as of all the other curious customs of his 
savage hosts, from the invitation, delivered by a young lad who 
tracked the guest with the sagacity and pertinacity of a sleuth- 
hound, through the silent gathering at the host’s lodge, the pre- 
liminary pipes, the speeches, the guttling of immense quantities 
of food, which it is the height of bad manners to reject or leave, 
even if you have come straight from two other similar entertain- 
ments, to the final separation of the guests, each bearing the 
remains of the-provisions to the squaws and hangers-on in his own 


tent. 
The combination of qualities necessary for dealing successfully 
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with these crafty and bloodthirsty savages in the wilds of the 
pathless wilderness, when the little band of whites was entirely 
at their mercy, was a remarkable one, and on more than one 
occasion the readiness, tact, and cool courage of this lad, fresh 
from college, must have saved the lives of himself and his com- 
panions. He lost no opportunity of impressing the Indians with 
a sense of the superiority of his rifle to any of their own guns, 
and of his marksmanship to theirs, as when he coolly shot an 
antelope at what to them seemed an impossible distance; and 
more than once he extorted their admiration by a display of 
stoical indifference to pain not inferior to their own, as on the 
occasion of the removal from his foot of the long thorn of a prickly 
pear, which has a kind of barb at the point slightly charged with 
poison, and which was drawn out of the inflamed wound by a 
young man at one of the feasts, with a circle of gleaming eyes 
watching for the slightest sign of flinching on the part of one 
the delicacy and whiteness of whose skin had excited their half 
amused contempt. One night in particular there is no doubt 
that, having disregarded the warning of his good old host, not to 
wander away from the frequented parts of the camp after dark, 
or to go unarmed, he had a very narrow escape, saving himself 
from being treacherously murdered only by a display of prompti- 
tude and courage. He observed a man stealthily stalking him, 
walked straight up to him, asked him what he wanted, and, un- 
armed as he was, led the astonished and disconcerted assassin back 
to the camp. Nor would he allow himself to be imposed upon 
in horse dealing or other transactions with the savages. At a 
very early stage of his journey with them, before they had come 
up with the main village, he exchanged a tired horse for the loan 
of one till they reached the village. The tired animal having 
broken down altogether, the owner of the other said he wanted 
his horse himself and refused to abide by the bargain, whereupon 
Murray walked up to the horse, put a laryette over his neck, and 
desired his servant to bridle and pack him, which was done with- 
out opposition ; ‘and I am sure,’ he adds, ‘1 saved myself the 
trouble of rebutting many similar attempts at imposition. He is 
considered one of the most distinguished braves of the nation, 
having killed two or three men and two grisly bears.’ 

It is abundantly evident that, as among many more civilised 
communities, all dealings connected with the horse were con- 
sidered among the Indians as an occasion for much sharp practice 
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and extortion ; and it was by withstanding such attempts from 
the chief of the Grand Pawnees himself, as much as by accepting 
the hospitality of an inferior chief in preference to his, that 
Murray incurred the enmity of this powerful and vindictive 
savage, of which the results became apparent when the time 
came when he wished to leave the Indians and return to Fort 
Leavenworth. Meanwhile, he was to witness a night attack on 
the camp by Shiennes—a warlike and marauding nation—a 
stirring experience, best described in his own words. ‘About ten 
o’clock at night, after we had all betaken ourselves to our bear or 
buffalo skins, and the camp was as still as a Pawnee camp can be, 
a sudden yell was raised which reached the inmost recesses of 
every lodge—“ Charicks wiiktai!” “The enemy are upon us!” 
In a moment all was confusion and bustle. The tent of my old 
chief was pitched at the western extremity of the village, not 
more than two hundred yards from a small wooded ravine. The 
hostile band had contrived to elude the vigilance of our outposts, 
and to reach this place of concealment undiscovered. Conse- 
quently, our predicament would have been a dangerous one had 
they possessed sufficient force to profit by this advantage, and had 
our warriors allowed them time to improve it. It was beautiful 
to see the readiness and rapidity with which our Pawnees were 
prepared to meet them. Each man’s bow and quiver were at his 
head; the laryette which secured his horse served as a bridle; 
and, in two minutes from the time that the alarm was given, the 
warriors and braves were at full speed in the direction of the 
enemy. I jumped up from my bearskin, and... lost not a 
moment in joining my old friend at the door of his lodge. My 
first care was to secure my horses. . . . I then inquired of the 
chief how I could be useful, and he pointed to the lodge and the 
women and children, giving me to understand that I must stay 
to protect them. Indeed, there was nothing else for me to do, 
inasmuch as, had I sallied out in the dark with the others, I could 
not distinguish friend from foe, and I should have been as likely 
to shoot the former as the latter. Standing thus quietly on the 
defensive, I had leisure to enjoy the wild beauty of the scene 
around me. The shrill and savage war-cry raised by a thousand 
voices, the neighing, struggling, and trampling of the excited 
horses, mingled with the howling of the dogs, and the irregular 
firing of their guns, with which the Pawnees directed and cheered 
their warriors to the scene of action, formed a wild and excited 
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combination of sounds; while the groups of women and children 
gathered round the pale and expiring fires, and the tall dark 
figure of the old chief with his arms calmly folded, served 
admirably to fill the interesting and picturesque foreground. At 
first the shouts and yells approached—then receded—then again 
came nearer and nearer, and for a few minutes I thought we 
might have a skirmish before our lodge... . But I was not 
destined either to take or lose a scalp on this occasion. The 
Pawnees were too strong and too active for their opponents, 
The yells became gradually more faint and indistinct; and at 
length the occasional discharge of a gun at a distance was the 
only audible sign of conflict or pursuit.’ 

Nothing but inexorable want of space prevents our quoting 
a not less forcible and picturesque description of a ‘ stampedo’ 
which occurred a few nights later. ‘The fierce and uncontrollable 
gallop of thousands of panic-stricken horses,’ beginning like ‘ the 
muttering of distant thunder,’ and swelling to ‘the lashing of a 
heavy surf upon a beach,’ and then the bursting upon them of 
this resistless tide of living terror are here vividly brought before 
the reader. 

But we must pass on to the time when, their curiosity being 
satisfied and their disgust excited by the discomfort and filth of 
their surroundings, his German companion, as well as both their 
attendants, urged him to return to the civilised world. ‘And I 
confess,’ he says, ‘ that we had few inducements to remain.’ 

It was now that they had especially to experience the craft 
and extortion of the Indians, and to enter into a long contest 
before they succeeded in obtaining guides or horses to replace 
those they had ‘lost by fatigue and the incursions of hostile 
tribes.’ ‘They knew that I must buy horses, and determined to 
have their own price.’ 

It would take too long to recount in detail his various 
negotiations for means of transport, but he had need of all his 
patience, firmness, and sagacity during this tedious trial of wits, 
when not only the chance of returning to home and country, but 
the very safety of his friends and himself, hung in the balance. 
Powerless and alone as they were, among thousands of savages, a 
false step might at any moment have cost the lives of the whole 
party, especially during the very ticklish deal with the chief of 
the Grand Pawnees, who offered a horse for Murray’s pocket 
telescope, and then wanted a pistol thrown in, then refused to 
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send the horse at all; whereupon Murray walked straight into 
his lodge, noticed where the telescope was hanging, and calmly 
detached it and walked away. It was a crucial moment. ‘The 
chief neither moved nor spoke, but the muscles of his face were 
working with ill-concealed passion ; and I thought it just possible 
that he would not be able to restrain his hand from the toma- 
hawk,’ After this, and a further unsuccessful attempt on the 
part of the savage chief at preventing the white men from 
leaving the camp, it is not surprising that their ‘parting was 
not affectionate on either side.’ 

They now at last set forth on their return journey, the brother 
of Murray’s old host agreeing to act as guide; but a serious 
misfortune befell them at the outset, Vernunft being thrown 
from a vicious horse, who, having got his rider down, proceeded 
to jump on him. The guide thereupon, discerning in this calamity 
the anger of the Great Spirit, refused to go further, and insisted 
on their returning to the Pawnee village ; and the German being 
manifestly unfit to travel, this seemed to be the only possible 
course to pursue. Back, accordingly, they had to go, and were 
received most kindly by Sa-ni-tsa-rish ; who, however, shook his 
head a great deal over Vernunft’s refusal to return to the lodge 
of the great chief’s son, as he had formerly done over Murray’s 
unfortunate disagreement with the father. These head-shakings, 
and the fact that the German found, though much bruised, that he 
had no bones broken, decided them to make a fresh start at once ; 
and the insulting behaviour of his late host (the prototype of 
Mahega), who suddenly appeared upon the scene, made them 
feel they had decided wisely. The interpreter having procured 
two new young men to act as guides, and a horse (who quickly 
proved to be unsound) in exchange for the vicious brute who had 
caused their return, they once more set forth on what was to be 
the most arduous part of their undertaking. 

It is very characteristic of Murray that almost the only touch 
of weakness he records on this terrible journey was connected 
with the thought of the happy friends who would be gathering 
on the Scottish moors on August 12. 

Not many days after this second start, a party of hunting 
Indians, who proved to be Pawnees, were seen hovering near 
them; and while the new-comers declined to approach the 
travellers, they signed to the Indian guides to come and speak 
with them. From their behaviour on their return from this 
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conversation Murray became convinced that they intended to 
desert him, a suspicion that was soon turned into a certainty, 
It now became necessary to decide whether they should return to 
the Pawnee village with the guides, or endeavour to reach Fort 
Leavenworth without them; and he laid the case before his 
three companions, offering to abide by their decision. They 
unanimously decided to go on, and elected him to be the guide 
and chief of the expedition. These preliminaries being settled, 
he dismissed the false guides, and addressed himself, with what 
feelings he can best describe, to the task he had undertaken, 
‘ As soon as they were out of sight, I confess that the perils and 
difficulties of our situation pressed themselves most forcibly on 
my mind. ...I remembered that I had to guide our little 
party through six or seven hundred miles of barren unknown 
wilderness, where I knew not whether we might find water for 
ourselves and horses, where we were liable at any hour of the day 
or night to be fallen upon by some roving band of strange 
Indians, and where, if we lost any time by deviating from our | 
right course, our provisions might fail, and we might find nothing : 
wherewith the rifle could supply their place. All these reflections 
suggested themselves in rapid succession to my mind, but I felt 
how vitally necessary were energy and decision of action. The 
very feeling of the responsibility of my charge gave me excite- 
ment, and I felt a strong and buoyant confidence that unless 
some unfortunate accident occurred, I could conduct the party, 
without any great deviation, to the fort. So, with my telescope, 
compass, and rifle ready for use, I rode on a hundred yards ahead, 
and began my career as guide.’ When one reflects on the 
nature of the ‘accidents’ that might ‘occur,’ that young figure 
riding so bravely into space with his little party of a sick man, a | 
valet, and a raw frontier boy behind him, seems very heroic. 

And the return journey, on which he started so confidently, 
yet with a full understanding of its difficulties, proved in no 
whit less perilous than he anticipated. Rattlesnakes were the 
smallest of the dangers to which they were exposed, They were 
without any efficient covering, and frequent storms drenched 
them and all their possessions; it was all they could do to keep 
their small and rapidly failing store of flour and powder fairly 
dry. They were exposed to extreme variations of temperature, to 
burning sun by day and piercing cold at night, when fuel was not 
to be come by. Their stores were damaged, their clothing i% 
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rags. On one occasion they met a party of Indians, who luckily 
proved to be Pawnees ; and, on Murray making the Pawnee sign, 
were disposed to be friendly. On another, all their horses 
deserted in the night, and started to return upon their trail, 
causing a considerable delay before they could be captured and 
brought back. Of their joy at finding the Kanzas river, and 
their difficulty in fording it, as of their other trials and privations, 
space forbids to tell. On the 25th they struck a large trail, 
which, though the others could not recognise the spot, Murray 
felt almost certain must be their old trail; and very soon the 
discovery of a scrap of paper, which proved to be a fragment of 
an old ‘ Times,’ confirmed his hopes. Even then their adventures 
were far from being ended. They were still eight or nine days 
from the fort, and their provisions were running very short 
indeed ; but from the time of their striking the trail the worst 
of their anxieties were over, and on September 4 Murray led his 
little party triumphantly back to what had once seemed to three 
of them a sort of Ultima Thule, but now smiled upon them with 
almost the welcome of home. 

And here we must take leave of our hero. With the return 
to Fort Leavenworth, the more exciting of his American adven- 
tures came to an end. Let us conclude with one more quotation, 
his description of the feelings with which he returned to civilisa- 
tion: ‘I could not speak ; I could not even think distinctly. But 
I made no exertion to arrange my thoughts. I rather allowed 
them to revel in that confusion of undefined pleasure, that 
delicious tumult, which, though vague and short-lived, is for a 
time more enjoyable than gaiety, more happy than even the 
“sober certainty of waking bliss.” As we passed onwards near 
enough to the haymakers to distinguish their features, and ex- 
change a salutation in our language, the sight of them did my 
heart good. They looked like friends and relatives, and their 
voices were like old music.’ 
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THE REDEMPTION OF THE ‘FRIENDS’ 
ADVENTURE,’ 


RATHER more than a couple of centuries ago an account was 
published of one of the most romantic and stirring events in the 
naval annals of England. The story told was that of the Friends’ 
Adventure, a little craft of eighty tons, which was captured by a 
French privateer of thirty-six guns. The master and most of the 
crew were removed, and Robert Lyde, aged twenty-three years, 
of Topsham, and John Wright, a lad of sixteen, were left on board 
with the prize crew of seven Frenchmen. What Lyde did, with 
the help of the boy, was to set upon the Frenchmen, kill two of 
them, make the other five prisoners, and bring them and the ship 
in safety to England. The deed was one of the most daring ever 
done by Englishmen, and may well be put alongside the best of 
Britain’s achievements at sea. 

The retaking of the Friends’ Adventure was a brilliant act 
even for the days when valiant deeds were as plentiful as black- 
berries, and were looked upon largely as matters of course. Never 
was a task performed with more deliberation than the wresting of 
the vessel from her captors; never were sailors’ plans more fully 
realised. Lyde put his trust in Providence, and kept his warlike 
weapons ready for the fray. His accomplishment caused great 
commotion in England, even at a time when extraordinary per- 
formances at sea were common. There were those, however, who 
did not even praise the act, and were ready to assert that Lyde 
murdered the two men in cold blood, and cheered him with the 
prospect of being haunted by their spirits until the hangman got 
him. Others again said that the boy was the one to honour, and 
not Lyde; while a certain section attributed the whole of the 
success to an altogether different party, and said that not Lyde, 
but the Devil, brought the Friends’ Adventure home. 

To refute these accusations Lyde published a long and detailed 
statement of the affair, which, as ‘ your cordial and real friend,’ he 
addressed to the ‘courteous reader,’ at the same time elegantly 
wishing prosperity to their majesties, and the settlement and 
happiness of the nation at large. 

In February 1689, Lyde, a lusty young man, and a native of 
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Topsham, sailed for Virginia in a pink of eighty tons, They 
arrived on May 18, and not long afterwards sailed homeward, 
with 100 merchantmen, convoyed by two men-of-war. In a 
fortnight, however, the pink and several other vessels were sepa- 
rated from the convoy, and began to make the best of their 
way home to England. But even they left each other’s company, 
although on October 19 they rejoined two of the vessels of the 
fleet. On the 21st they saw four ships which they took to be 
part of the convoy also, but one of which proved to be a French 
privateer. The Frenchman appears to have sighted another craft, 
for which he made and which he took, leaving the three in 
company an opportunity to escape. They got away, two of them, 
being badly in want of provisions, making for Galicia in Spain. 
The pink kept her course for England. Even at this early stage 
of his career, so full of hatred of the French had Lyde become 
that he had determined at all hazards to try and retake the ship 
in case she fell into the hands of the enemy; and to this end he 
made a compact with the mate. The understanding was that 
should the privateer capture them and they should lose sight of 
her, the two men should stand by each other and attack and over- 
power the prize crew, and, ‘if it did please God that we should 
overcome them, to carry home the ship.’ On the 24th of the 
month the pink was taken by a French privateer of twenty-two 
guns, eight carronades, and more than 100 men; but the design 
of Lyde and the mate was spoiled, inasmuch as they were put on 
board the privateer with three more of their men, the master and 
four men and a boy being left on board with eight Frenchmen to 
take the prize to St. Malo, to which port the privateer belonged. 

Incredible as it seems, Lyde endeavoured to persuade his four 
companions to rise and overpower the hundred Frenchmen, ‘ being 
very positive, with the assistance of God and theirs, to overcome 
them and carry home the ship.’ But his comrades, reasonably 
enough, thought that such a triumph was impossible, and accord- 
ingly no attempt was made. 

On the 28th of the month the privateer reached St. Malo, and 
Lyde and his companions were cast into prison. He passes lightly 
but effectively over his sufferings in the filthy den in which 
he and other Englishmen were confined. Many of his fellow- 
prisoners died, including three of his own ship’s company, while 
the survivors were so emaciated that they were mere skeletons, 
and Lyde was so weak that he could not raise his hand to his 
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head. In three months, of 600 men, there died, owing to the 
captors’ cruelty, more than 400. Well might these sufferings 
determine Lyde, when he was clear of the French gaol, never to 
enter one again, although he might have to take his own life to 
escape imprisonment. 

Eventually, probably through exchange, Lyde was released, 
and on September 30, 1691, he sailed as mate of the Friends’ 
Adventwre, bound from Topsham to Oporto, and thence to London. 
Oporto was reached in safety, after a three months’ voyage, and 
in February 1692 they sailed from Oporto to London. On the 
29th, when twenty-five leagues from Cape Finisterre, a French 
privateer of thirty-six guns and some 250 men overtook and 
captured them. 

When Lyde saw that escape from the Frenchman, which was 
a very rapid sailer, was impossible, he fastened two parts of the 
topsail halliards together, so that the men could not lower the 
topsail, being wishful to get as much time as possible to hide 
necessaries, so that when the chance came, if left on board the 
Friends’ Adventure, he might attack the prize crew. He urged 
the master to join him, but the master said he did not think it 
was possible for Lyde to retake the ship, and that even if he did 
it would be out of the question for him to take her home. 

Lyde went into the forecastle and hid a blunderbuss and 
ammunition between the pipes of wine which the vessel carried, and 
seeing that it would not be long before the enemy was on board, 
he took from his own share of the wine—for he had a venture 
in the voyage—a five-gallon cask and beat in the head with a 
hammer. Having sweetened it with several pounds of sugar he 
drank to the master, observing that he was going to have his fill of 
it while he could, and that if it pleased God that he should remain 
on board, he hoped he would not be long dispossessed of the rest. 

When the privateer’s boat, full of men, came on board, Lyde 
stepped over the side, hat under arm, ‘handing the French 
gentlemen in,’ till one of them took hold of his coat, and helped 
it off, the mate not daring to resist. Lyde thereupon ran aft into 
the cabin, and, as he puts it, saved himself from further damage. 

The ‘French gentlemen’ helped themselves freely to anything 
there was on board, taking nearly all the crew’s clothes; then Lyde 
and the boy Wright were ordered to remain on board. This was 
after the wish of the mate’s own heart, although he would have 
liked a man instead of the boy to be his companion. 
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The master and four men and a boy were put on board the 
privateer, but before they left Lyde asked him what he had done 
with a certain bag of money. The master told him that he had 
given it to the French lieutenant who had boarded them; but 
being curious, he wanted to know why the mate put such a 
question. Liyde answered that he had no doubt he would have 
secured the money by retaking the ship; whereupon the master 
told him that such an achievement was impossible. With God, 
in whom he put his trust, Lyde answered, nothing was impossible ; 
soon after which the privateersmen went, leaving seven men on 
board the Firvends’ Adventure to navigate her to St. Malo. 

No sooner was the Frenchman out of sight, which happened 
in three hours, than Lyde set to work to overcome the prize crew. 
At first he tried stratagem, and politely asked the commander if 
he should fetch a barrel of wine, in the hope of making them 
drunk, so that he could all the more easily overcome them. The 
master readily agreed, and Lyde produced a five-gallon barrel of 
sweet strong wine, which he liberally kept tapped in the steerage. 
He set a good example by drinking copiously himself, and the 
Frenchmen zealously followed his lead. But although they drank 
not only then, but also all the time he was their prisoner, never a 
man went under. To every appearance they were hardened 
topers, and the sweet strong wine was to them as milk to babes. 

Finding that this attempt was useless, Lyde took the boy into 
his confidence, and tried hard to persuade him to assist in the 
effort to retake the ship. Judging from Lyde’s account Wright 
was not of the spirited nature needful for so dangerous an enter- 
prise, and, as a matter of fact, he was spoken to many times in 
vain. He was perfectly justified in supposing that the attempt 
was rash to madness, and that there could be no hope of victory 
for one man and one boy over seven privateersmen who were 
incessantly on the watch, 

Lyde was not easily dismayed, and he did his best to gain the 
favour and support of the youth. Not long after his first attempt 
to win him over they were off the coast of France, and Lyde grew 
desperate at the prospect of fresh incarceration in the country of 
the enemy. Filled with his grim determination to escape a re- 
newal of his former miseries he called the boy between decks, and 
read two or three chapters from the Bible to him, after which he 
used all his eloquence to get him to assist him to retake the ship. 
But the boy was proof against the chapters and the arguments, 
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and could not be prevailed upon to share the peril. In his frenzy 
Lyde took a brick and whetted his knife upon it, but assured the 
boy that he would not on any account use it until he was carried 
into France, ‘except it were to cut the throats of the Frenchmen.’ 
Well might the boy, upon this, start ‘as if his own throat had 
been cutting,’ and leave his countryman and go on deck. 

On the afternoon of that day, March 4, the Friends’ Adventure 
was within half a mile of Brest harbour, and Lyde’s heart was 
heavy within him. He went on deck, but the memory of his 
former sufferings came upon him so strongly, and filled him with 
such terror, that he could not bear to stay there. He returned to 
the ’tween decks and prayed to God for a southerly wind, to pre- 
vent her from going into harbour, ‘which God was graciously 
pleased immediately to grant to me, for which I returned my 
unfeigned thanks,’ 

Very soon after this Lyde had another signal deliverance at 
the hands of Providence, a favourable wind again being sent in 
response to his supplications. By this time they were nearing St. 
Malo, and the Frenchmen were in a very surly mood. One mid- 
night, on the Saturday, they called Lyde to the pumps, but he 
refused to lend a hand, as he had refused before, scorning, as an 
Englishman, to do anything for a Frenchman. He was asked 
repeatedly to go to the pumps, and finally he said that he had 
nothing on board to lose, and that if they would not pump them- 
selves the ship could sink. After this he lay down again, 
determined to resist to the death any attempt to haul him out by 
force, being fully resolved to kill or wound as many as he could 
before he himself died. Throughout that night he tried to get 
the boy to join him, but again his arguments were without effect, 
and he fell into a troubled sleep. Even then he dreamed that he 
was attacking the Frenchmen—an operation upon which, sleeping 
or waking, his mind ran constantly. 

On the Sunday morning he prayed heartily for another wind 
which should keep the ship off the shore, and his prayer was 
answered. Then he renewed his solicitation that the boy should 
join him, but still the lad refused, and at last Lyde thought of 
trying to take the vessel single-handed, and so that he might be 
as fit as possible for battle he went and drank a pint of wine"and 
half a pint of oil. He had need be a lusty young fellow to 
swallow and retain a mixture like that; but if his subsequent 
performances are any guide the wine and oil were thoroughly 
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effective, the one in bracing up his spirits and the other in im- 
parting a singular flexibility to his joints. 

At eight o’clock that morning the Frenchmen were seated 
round the cabin table at breakfast, and they invited Lyde to 
join them. He accepted the invitation, but the sight of the 
Frenchmen, says he, ‘did immediately take away my stomach, 
and make me sweat as if I had been in a stove, and was ready to 
faint with eagerness to encounter them.’ It was only by feign- 
ing sickness that he was able to get clear of the cabin without 
exciting suspicion. Once more he took his countryman in hand, 
and earnestly implored him to accompany him to the cabin, the 
opportunity being so exceptionally favourable, and knock down 
only one man in case two laid hold of Lyde. Ultimately an im- 
pression was being made upon Wright, and he asked how Lyde 
intended to attack the Frenchmen. The mate informed him that 
he would take a crowbar and hold it by the middle with both 
hands ; that he would enter the cabin and knock down the man 
at the end of the table on his right hand with the end, and stick 
the point into the man on the left. Lyde was proceeding to say 
that as for the other five he would deal with them in a certain 
way, when presumably the boy shook his head, and refused to 
have anything at all to do with such a crazy undertaking. Again 
Lyde thought he would sweep the company away unhelped, but 
he desisted at that time, remembering that the cabin was so low 
that he could not stand upright in it by a foot, and would not 
therefore have a fair field for the wielding of the crowbar. 

Before he could do anything the Frenchmen were on deck, 
and Lyde bitterly reproached the boy with having let a brave 
opportunity go by, telling him that if he had but helped him the 
ship would now have been in their hands. The boy to all appear- 
ance did not see things in this light, and he said, ‘ Nay, I rather 
believe that, by this time, you and I should have both been 
killed,’ 

Now came the great crisis. Lyde saw that the crew became 
separated from each other. The master went to lie down in his 
cabin, two men reclined in the great cabin, one in a cabin 
between decks, and another sat down upon a low stool by the helm 
to attend to the sandglass which measured each half-hour, and 
by which the men were called to the pumps. The ship leaked 
badly, and had to be pumped half-hourly. The other two men 
walked about the decks. Once more hoping that he would prevail 
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with the boy to stand by him he tried to persuade him to take 
part in the attack, but failing success he determined to attack 
alone. Having done this he applied himself to prayer, asking 
pardon for his sins, and desiring God to receive his and the boy’s 
souls to mercy, for he believed that no quarter would be given to 
either of them, although the boy had done no wrong. He prayed 
also for his enemies who should happen to die by his hands, 
because they might not have time to implore mercy for them- 
selves, and ended by praying that he should be strengthened in 
his design, and that his heart should not fail him in the fight. 
It was after the prayer, and while the two men were working at 
the pumps, to which they had been called at the expiration of 
the half-hour, that Lyde made his last appeal to Wright. He 
harrowed the lad’s feelings by telling him of the hardships and 
miseries he and his fellow-prisoners had formerly endured in 
France, not forgetting to tell him that the food they had was so 
bad that dogs would not eat it, and that so crowded and filthy 
were they in their prison that they bred such swarms of vermin in 
their rags that one man had a great hole eaten through his 
throat by them, which was not seen till after death. At last the 
boy was touched, but not as Lyde expected. He said that if 
things were as bad as this he would, when he got to France, take 
to privateering. Then the wrathful seaman rounded upon the 
unfortunate youth, calling him dog, and asking him if he would 
join his enemies against his king and country, and his father and 
mother ; expressing the hope that if the boy turned Papist he 
would fare as English renegades before him had fared, and 
assuring him that if he turned privateer in France and ever fell 
into the hands of the English he would certainly be hanged in 
England by the law. 

The boy was now reconciled, and asked what Lyde would have 
him do. Lyde was brief and clear. He told the lad to knock 
down the man at the helm, and make a certainty of the business, 
while he himself would at once kill and command all the rest, and 
that he intended to kill three of them. ‘Why three and no 
more?’ asked the boy, and Lyde answered that he would kill 
that number for three of their men who died in prison when he 
was captive. The boy cautiously said, ‘ Four alive would be too 
many for me,’ to which Lyde answered, ‘I would kill but three, but 
I would break the legs and arms of the rest, if they won’t take 
quarter and be quiet without it.’ 
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Many more questions were asked by the wary youth as to 
his senior’s plan of action, and these having been answered the 
assault was made. By this time, nine o’clock, the two men were 
again at the pumps. Lyde took off his coat, so that he might be 
more free in his operations, and also took off his cap. This he 
did, having but little hair, so that if they knocked him on the 
head he might be killed. He had no wish to trust himself as a 
living body to the mercies of the incensed privateersmen in case 
of failure. 

Having said ‘Lord! be with us, and strengthen us in the 
action!’ he went softly into the cabin, holding the crowbar with 
both hands in the middle, and stretching out his legs to shorten 
his stature, because of the lowness of the cabin. The man who 
was nearest heard him and tried to make resistance, but Lyde 
was too quick for him and gave him a mortal blow upon the fore- 
head. By the side of the dying man was another man who, 
hearing the blow, turned about and faced the Englishman, trying 
fiercely to grapple with him. Here again Lyde was too quick, 
and he struck the man a heavy blow, the greater force of which 
went on his head, although much of it was parried by the man’s 
arm. 

The master in his cabin heard the noise and sat up, and seeing 
what Lyde had done he called aloud; but Lyde, ‘ having his eyes 
every way, pushed at the master’s ear with the point of the bar. 
The master in his fright fell back, nevertheless the claws of the 
crow struck into his cheek, and he became temporarily senseless. 
By this time the second of the two men had risen to his feet, and 
he charged Lyde with his head, intending to knock him over. 
Lyde aimed the crowbar at his assailant and dug the point into 
his forehead to the extent of an ‘inch and a half.’ As the man was 
falling down he seized him by the back and threw him into the 
steerage. 

Lyde heard the boy, after he had knocked down the first man, 
strike two blows at the man at the helm, which two blows, as well 
they might, made him lie very still; then he himself, determined 
to run no danger from men returning to life, struck another blow 
at the man he had first attacked. All this time the master made 
no movement, and Lyde came to the belief that he had struck 
him under the ear and had killed him. 

Lyde had so managed things that he had entered the cabin 
unseen by the men at the pumps. Having disposed of the men 
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below he prepared to attack the two men at the pumps, who were 
still unconscious of what had happened. When he was leaving 
the cabin he saw the man whose forehead he had pierced, and who 
was still alive, crawling on his hands and knees upon the deck, 
The poor wretch was beating his hands upon the deck, so as to 
make a noise which the men could hear, for he was too far gone 
to be able either to cry or speak. Instantly the two men left the 
pumps and rushed at Lyde. He struck at them, but the steerage 
not being more than four feet high he could not have a full blow 
at them. They warded off the blow and closed with him, and 
then began a long and desperate struggle for the weapon. 

Lyde says the boy might easily have knocked the men down 
while they were struggling with him, but his heart had failed him, 
and he stood there at a distance like a ‘stake.’ He shouted to 
the boy to seize the crowbar and haul as the Frenchmen hauled, 
his object being suddenly to let go, so that the Frenchmen would 
roll over ina heap. The boy took the bar, and Lyde pushed it 
towards them and let it go. Immediately he began to take out 
his knife, but the Frenchmen themselves let the bar go to the 
boy, and rushing at Lyde grasped his right arm with both hands 
and ground their teeth at him. By this time the master had 
come to himself again, and hearing the fray, left his cabin, and 
also seized the Englishman, who was now engaged in a deadly 
struggle, and the man who had been struck down at the helm 
also recovering, he fell upon Lyde, whose chances of victory looked 
remote indeed. 

Lyde grappled and wrestled like a giant with his four oppo- 
nents, whose great object was to fling him to the floor and then 
secure him. He cried to the boy to come and knock on the head 
a man who held his left arm, and the boy came and struck, but 
so faintly that he missed his blow, and Lyde was greatly enraged 
against him. Wright did manage to strike one of the other men 
on the head and fell him, and although the man rose at once, 
yet he seemed to have no further stomach for the fray, and went 
and staggered to and fro upon the deck. In his extremity Lyde, 
looking about for a weapon and seeing none, cried, ‘Lord! what 
shall I do?’ Then he cast his eye upon his left side and saw a 
marlinspike hanging from a nail. He jerked his right arm, 
clearing the two men from it, and seized the piece of iron. 
Before the men he had cast off were upon him again he had 
struck the point of the marlinspike four times, about a quarter of 
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an inch deep, into the skull of the man that held his left arm. 
He also struck the weapon into his head three times after they 
had again seized him, ‘ which caused him to screech out.’ These 
three blows, however, were not of great force, Lyde being pinned 
as he was; but the wounded Frenchman still stuck to him, being 
a man of stout heart. 

After this there was a fierce struggle for the spike, which fell 
to the floor, and in this extremity Lyde said, ‘Lord! what shall I 
do now?’ He says it pleased God to put him in mind of his 
knife in his pocket, and this weapon he managed to get without 
his opponents seeing it. He managed to draw the knife from its 
sheath, and one of the men who by this time had his back to his 
breast, being the man who had been struck on the head with the 
spike, Lyde seized and cut his throat. Then ‘with his left arm 
he gave both the men a push from him, hauled his right arm, 
with a jerk, to him, and so cleared it of them.’ Being now free 
he intended to cut the throats of the two men with whom he still 
had to deal, but they held up their hands and cried for quarter, 
saying that, if Lyde pleased, they would go to England. 

There is little further that need be said about this memorable 
fight. With not a little difficulty Lyde, with the help of the boy 
and the blunderbuss, got three Frenchmen into the hold, while 
the two who had been staggering up and down the deck sur- 
rendered, and one of them was added to the three below, the 
other being kept to help to sail the ship. The two dead men 
were hauled out and thrown overboard, and Lyde set himself to 
attend as well as he could to the wants of the captives, and 
shortly afterwards had the joy of knowing that he had fulfilled 
his pledges and was carrying the recaptured ship to England. 
He arrived at Topsham on March 9. Subsequently Lyde took 
his prisoners to Exeter and the ship to London, where a shameful 
attempt was made to swindle him by those whose wine was on 
board in addition to his own. In the end the freighters and 
Lyde went to law, in connection with which he lost both time 
and money, ending his law, as he said, and the greatest part of 
his money together. 


WALTER Woop, 
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THERE are many views which may be taken of the average 
parson’s life. Some look upon it as the life of the idle drone of 
society, though that is becoming at last a somewhat exploded 
idea. Still, only a short time ago a man said to me, ‘I give 
every one leave, who asks, to fish in my stream, except a parson, 
for while most can only fish one day in seven, there is only one 
day in the week when the parson won’t fish.’ Others, again, re- 
gard the clergyman’s life as practically spent in the production 
of discourses more or less uninteresting, to which they are con- 
demned to listen once a week. That reminds me of the shrewd 
criticism passed by an old woman on the first sermon preached by 
a fellow curate. He was very young both in looks and ways. ‘It 
were a beautiful sermon,’ she said, ‘ but, lor’, what a deal ’e’s got 
to learn of life fust of all!’ None perhaps quite realise that the 
curate in a town parish sees more of life, emphatically so called, 
than any one else, doctors only excepted. Men talk glibly of the 
submerged tenth, and propound in solemn magazine articles the 
particular panacea which has caught their fancy; but none know 
the full extent of the problem except those whose work, day after 
day, brings them face to face with it. 

But it is the humorous side of the parson’s life which the writer 
wants to bring before his readers. A man misses much who has 
no sense of humour. For in life tragedy and comedy go often 
hand in hand. This is particularly noticeable to those who see, 
as the clergy do, much of the tragic side of life. I was visiting a 
house the other day in which a man was dying from some dreadful 
form of paralysis. The wife, who was in great distress, told me 
with many tears of the means she had adopted to rouse her 
husband when he had been first struck down. It appeared that 
the man was ‘won’erful fond of ’is pigs;’ indeed, it was in the 
pigstye that he was ‘fust took.’ ‘So I sez to my boy, “John,” 
says I, “we must kill that there fat sow, and we'll bring her in 
and see as whether the master ‘ll take ony notice on it.”’ The 
animal was accordingly sacrificed, and its white carcase was brought 
in and hung up on a rafter in the room. ‘Did it rouse him,’ I 
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asked. ‘No,’ she sobbed; ‘’e looked at it as innocent loike as a 
child, so I sez to my son “ Tak’ it awa’, John, I knows now as ’ow 
the ould mon ’ll never tak’ up again.” That there,’ she added, 
pointing to some fine bacon which adorned the ceiling, ‘is part 
of the very same pig, but ’e ‘Il niver know the taste o’ bacon fat 
agin.’ 

‘ At first scenes like this are rather trying to the risible faculties 
of the listener, but it is wonderful how, after a time, one can hear 
the most absurd things said and witness the most ridiculous situa- 
tions without allowing a smile to cross the face. I remember, 
however, having these powers tested to the utmost on the occasion 
of the first marriage that I ever performed. The bridegroom, who 
was a dock labourer, was unable to get the ring over the some- 
what enlarged knuckle of his bride’s finger. For some moments 
I watched his efforts in silence, and then suggested it would serve 
the same purpose if he held the ring at the spot which it had 
reached and repeated the necessary words after me. But this did 
not suit his sense of propriety. So with inimitable sang froid 
he put the lady’s finger in his mouth and licked it all over. 
Complete success attended this plan, and the ring slipped easily 
to its place; but the scene, with the perfect gravity which cha- 
racterised it, was a sore trial to a novice. 

Marriages are of course a fruitful occasion of funny incidents, 
but not a few of them are equally depressing. The absolutely 
thoughtless way in which young people will enter into matrimony 
is astounding. Often the bridegroom, aged nineteen, will say in 
answer to the question as to his trade, ‘O, I do an odd job when 
I can pick ’em up’—a cheerful prospect of hopeless poverty, with 
the probability of ten or a dozen children into the bargain. The 
levity of the wedding party, and often of the two principal actors 
in the scene, is a melancholy fact. Not infrequently I have had 
to refuse to go on with the service till better behaviour has been 
obtained. I must say, however, that the giggling is often the 
result of nervousness, and one word of warning is sufficient. I 
well remember one wedding which illustrates the—at times— 
peculiar reasons for entering into matrimony. I had just united 
a middle-aged sailor with a lady who had certainly passed the 
first blush of youth. On returning to the vestry, the bridegroom 
exclaimed, ‘ Well, sir, she’s got me at last; she’s met my ship 
every time as she’s come into port, for seven years and more, and 
I would na ’ave ’er. But she’s got me at last, and I ’ope she’s 
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’appy "—a novel but scarcely gallant greeting to a bride. They 
1} had also come to church with only one witness, and we had to 
| supply the deficiency from the streets. When remonstrated with, 
the bridegroom said his mate had been coming, ‘ but ’e were that 
drunk ’e could na stand.’ I suggested that nine in the morning 
was a little early for being in that condition, whereupon he 
clenched the matter by saying, ‘ You see, sir, us sailors, we don’t 
think no time the wrong time to be drunk at.’ That was alto- 
gether a cheerful wedding. 

One of the most trying times in the year during my first 
curacy used to be the fortnight’s funeral duty at the large 
cemetery, which served for a district containing 500,000 inhabi- 
tants. This occurred twice in the year, and while it lasted 
involved an attendance twice a day, and more often if there 
happened to be ‘private’ funerals. This fell to my lot during 
the influenza scourge of 1891-2, and I remember one occasion 
on which there were eleven bodies in the chapel at the same 
time. The most depressing circumstance, perhaps, was the fact 
that the clergyman could not know anything about those being 
buried unless the funeral happened to be from his particular 
parish. What mockery the words sometimes seemed, ‘our dear 
sister’ or ‘our dear brother’! And yet there seemed no other 
plan to be adopted in a district so vast as the one in case. At 
times the behaviour on these occasions was very trying, the 
friends occasionally attending more or less drunk. My fellow 
curate, who had to take some funerals one Easter morning, told 
me that the mourners actually passed round the whisky-bottle 
during the service in the chapel. The complete callousness of 
the clerk can be well understood when it is realised that he has 
to be present at every funeral from one end of the week to the 
other. He comes to look at it from a purely professional point 
of view. I remember his saying one day, when I happened to 
remark on the number of burials, that it was quite providential, 
as he had long wanted some extra earth for banking up in another 
part of the cemetery. One had certainly never looked at death 
in that light before. I shall never forget an extraordinary remark 
he once made to my vicar about the size of the burial ground. It 
was a vast place, and already something like 50,000 are buried 
there. ‘Ay,’ he said, ‘I often thinks to myself, at the Resurrec- 
tion, when all these folks gets up, what a ’um there'll be.’ Cer- 
tainly a realistic, if somewhat material, view of the Last Day. 
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This materialistic idea about death reminds me of a story of the 
sexton in the parish where my father was rector. In the church- 
yard stands a mausoleum, erected by a wealthy family in the 
village, and more remarkable for its magnificence than its beauty. 
However, Brown was very proud of this building, and in showing 
it to visitors he used to explain its purpose with the following 
comment: ‘ You see, sir, a gen’leman like Mr, D. wouldn’t like 
to see ’isself put under the ground.’ 

The extravagant waste of money at funerals is a well-known 
fact, and is very common among the poor. I once remonstrated 
with a woman, whom we had been helping all through her hus- 
band’s illness, on the money she was spending over his funeral. 
Her answer was curious: ‘ My ’usband was allus a poor man, but 
I thinks to myself: My man, you shall ’ave one ride in a carriage 
and pair of ’osses, any’ow.’ So she had hired hearse, horses, 
plumes, and all the hideous trappings of woe. 

But enough of funerals. The curious expressions, which one 
so often hears used, are full of humour, and help to relieve the 
at times depressing character of the work. The half-educated 
are very fond of using big words, and this leads to some very odd 
phrases. I once asked a man how his mother got her living. 
He replied, ‘She goes about, sir, attending encroachments.’ In 
reality she was a second Mrs, Gamp. The men who were mem- 
bers of a club which was under my management often used to 
apologise if they had not had time to make a change of clothes 
before they came, ‘ You'll excuse us, sir, being in our disabills,’ 
How they had originally heard the phrase ‘en déshabillé’ I never 
could discover. In connection with this use of long words, I shall 
always remember a very funny difficulty in which I was placed 
soon after I took Orders. It was my special duty to look after 
the mission room, where services were held twice a week. The 
arrangements were carried out by the men who attended the 
club just mentioned. Soon after my arrival the secretary called 
me aside, and in a somewhat mysterious way asked me, ‘ What, 
sir, shall we do ’*bout them Johnny Tors?’ Here was a puzzler. 
I had never come across the species before, but not wishing to 
display my ignorance I thought it best to say that I did not like 
to move in the matter without first consulting my vicar. This 
I accordingly did, and eventually discovered that my predecessor 
had given to those who opened the door and showed people to 
their seats, &c., the rather pretentious name of janitors. A 
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woman once paid a very doubtful compliment to the vicar’s 
daughter, who used to visit her. ‘I can’t tell you what she’s 
done for me and my children,’ she said to me; ‘she’s been a 
reg’lar fallen angel to me, she ’as.’ Here, too, is a good example 
of a ‘portmanteau’ word. I was sent to pacify an angry mother, 
who declared that her boy had been caned at school for only a 
‘ trivolous ’ offence, a strange mixture of frivolous and trivial. The 
words of betrothal in the marriage service are a severe trial to the 
poor, and many are the renderings given of the well-known words, 
Not infrequently the bride or bridegroom says ‘till death us 
depart,’ words which curiously enough occur in the first Prayer- 
book. Is it, I wonder, a reminiscence of an old English phrase 
or merely a coincidence? ‘And thereto,’ I once heard an excited 
bridegroom exclaim, ‘I plank thee my truth,’ as if it was his 
‘bottom dollar.’ 

Of course, it is an old story that Mr. So-and-so is suffering 
from the ‘brown kitis.’ Only the other day I was visiting an 
old woman who had been a sufferer from this for years. She told 
me ‘the doctor says it’s some new kind of brown kitis, but I don’t 
rightly mind the name.’ Being pressed further on the matter, 
she replied, ‘ Any’ow, ’e said as ’ow it was a sort of brown kitis as 
you didn’t get shut on in this life.’ ‘Did he call it chronic bron- 
chitis?’ I mildly suggested. ‘Ay, that were the wery word ’e 
did say,’ and the old lady seemed quite pleased to have got it 
right at last. 

With regard to the visiting of the sick, I remember my father 
telling a story of an old woman he was called to visit on her 
death-bed. It was before the days of school boards. The dying 
woman was very anxious for one particular chapter to be read to 
her from the Bible. ‘What is it you want?’ ‘I can’t mind it 
all,’ she replied, ‘but it was some’at ’bout roast weal and wery 
comforting.’ It was a happy guess that led my father to read the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, for that was what the old woman 
wanted to hear once more. There is something pathetic in the 
incident of the fatted calf having been the chief point to become 
fixed in her mind: she had probably tasted little enough of that 
or any other delicacy. The compliments paid by the poor are 
often put in a very amusing way. I remember one old lady who 
was very fond of the rector, saying to me, ‘ You know, sir, us likes 
the rector, ’is ears are so clean !’ surely an odd reason for parochial 
affection, Another admirer once declared with regard to the 
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whole staff of clergy, ‘You are all so plain’ (a word of high 
commendation), ‘ but as for the vicar, ’e’s beautiful!’ The greatest 
compliment, though at the same time the most curious I ever 
heard, was paid by a working man to a certain bishop, famous 
for his simple kindliness, ‘What I likes *bout the bishop is ’e’s 
not a gen’leman,’ an awful satire on that much-abused word. 

Despite twenty-six years of more or less compulsory education 
the ignorance of people is very remarkable, scarcely realised 
except by those who move among them. In the canvassing 
book of a candidate for a certain school board was seen the fol- 
lowing note, written against several names—‘gon ded’—to 
denote, as it appears, the decease of the particular voter. The 
candidate was elected, and a very good business member he proved, 
but in a discussion at one of the board meetings on the subject of 
the religious syllabus, he rose to object to the absence of the Lord’s 
Prayer from the book of prayers which was under consideration. 
‘ Our Father, etc.,’ he read out, ‘ what do the children know about 
etc., Mr. Chairman ?’ 

Ignorance and superstition, of course, always go hand in 
hand, and superstition is by no means dead. A curious instance 
of this is to be found very frequently with regard to baptism. It 
seems to be a common belief that baptism is efficacious in 
strengthening sickly children. ‘They often says,’ a woman 
declared to me, ‘as ’ow they get on a deal better after being 
christened.’ In fact, with some it is sought as the last resource 
to save the child’s life. But the grossest form of superstition that 
I ever met with was in a country town of some 15,000 inhabitants. 
I was sent for on a certain occasion to see if I could do anything 
to exorcise a witch who lived next door to the complainant. At 
night she could be heard holding converse with the devil; and 
‘ often’s the time me and my man ‘as seen the lightning a-playing 
round ’er winders.’ On further inquiry I found that the old lady 
‘next door,’ who was undoubtedly rather a bad lot, was also in 
the habit of taking opium. Under its influence she, no doubt, 
swore and blasphemed, and altogether was an unpleasant neigh- 
bour, but that was the whole extent of the witchcraft. As may 
be well understood, the habit of opium-taking is a difficult one to 
exorcise! Not only superstition but bigotry and prejudice often 
accompany ignorance; but it was a lady in fairly well-to-do cir- 
cumstances who once asked me ‘ whether I thought there was any 
hope of Roman Catholics finding ultimate salvation.’ A first- 
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year pupil teacher, who apparently held much the same views, 
was found to declare that the religion of the Roman world before 
the birth of Christ was Catholic. The opposite extreme pre- 
sented itself in the views of the teacher of a certain new sect 
which arose in the parish. One point of his creed was a strong 
objection to the Anglican view of baptism, and he based his 
faith, or want of faith, on the fact that ‘ Paul didn’t think much 
of it.’ This was rather startling, so I challenged the statement, 
whereupon he replied, ‘ At any rate, he thanked God he had not 
baptised any of the Corinthians save Crispus and Gaius’—a good 
instance of the result of wresting texts from their contexts, 
leading to a conclusion which certainly would have startled 
St. Paul. 

Of course, stories of children’s answers are innumerable, but 
here are a few genuine ones given to me. I was trying to explain 
that the fifth commandment had a further meaning than merely 
honour for father and mother. For instance: ‘What would you 
do if your father and mother were dead?’ Up went a hand 
at once: ‘Please, sir, go to the work’us.’ ‘What did the 
prodigal son go away from his home for?’ ‘To get work,’ was 
the prompt reply. By the way, in explaining this parable, it is 
always a difficulty in country districts to make the children under- 
stand the peculiar disgrace of the man ‘ being sent into the fields 
to feed swine.’ The possession of a pig, on the contrary, is 
looked upon as the first step to fortune. In the poor districts of 
our large towns the knowledge of natural history is rather re- 
markable by its absence. I once heard the Government inspector 
ask a child what was the difference between the animal and 
vegetable kingdom. The question elicited the following curious 
but scarcely exhaustive definition : ‘Please, sir, taties grows on 
trees and cows doesn’t.’ A propos of this, the following story 
would scarcely be believed. In some of our large towns, as is 
well known, there exists an organisation for taking the children 
of those who are willing to pay a small sum for a week’s holiday 
in the country. I had something to do with this society in our 
parish, and on one occasion accompanied about thirty children 
to their ‘country homes.’ As the train steamed out of the 
tunnel into the suburbs of the city, the greatest excitement 
prevailed among the children as to which were the ‘hedges,’ 
Great disappointment was expressed at the sight of the ‘taties,’ 
as it is the general opinion that they grow on trees, But the 
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climax was reached when a flock of sheep was seen in a distant 
field. Some said they were little pigs, while others, with a lofty 
assumption of superior knowledge, assured the rest, ‘Them be 
cats, of course’—an almost incredible but perfectly true story. 

I could tell not a few tales concerning the odd people I have 
met in the slums of a dock parish, drawn from almost every rank 
of society ; but enough has been said to show that even from the 
most secular point of view a curate’s life is not without its 
interest. Indeed, what can be more absorbing to a man than the 
study of his fellow men? And what better occupation than the 
attempt, however feebly conceived and carried out, to ameliorate 
their condition and raise them out of the slough of despond ? 


Stewart F. L. Bernays. 








A ROMANCE OF BARKER'S BUILDINGS. 


Ir was hot in Barker’s Buildings. As a matter of fact it was hot 
everywhere, but in Barker’s Buildings one was fairly broiled. 
Altogether, what with the heat and the mangle and the noise 
next door, where Mr, and Mrs. Flinders were having a few words 
—which meant a good many—Mrs. Wicks found herself taking a 
decidedly pessimistic view of things in general, and Barker's 
Buildings in particular. 

‘Lor, what it’d seem like to be down in the country agen ! 
Sich a fool as I were ever to leave it. But then we’re most on 
us fools once in our lives, an’ it’s no use cryin’ over spilt milk, 
best thing you can do is take a cloth an’ wipe it up. But often 
and often I’ve arst myself whatever I see in Wicks to leave the 
village and ’ome an’ friends an’ relashins jest’s though they was 
a lot of old lumber, an’ come up to this yer great, grimy, ’ard- 
’arted, overgrowed wilderness o’ bricks an’ morter that there’s no 
finding your way outer once you set foot init. Lawks-a-daisy- 
me,’ wiping the perspiration from her forehead, ‘ what I'd give to 
see them parts agen where I was born an’ brought up, with the 
medders an’ orchids, an’ lanes, an’ ’edges, an’ the cottage gardins 
where you could grow yer bits of vegetubbles an’ pick the currints 
an’ gooseberries off yer own bushes, with a nosegay to stick in 
a mug on the winder sill.’ 

Her eye roved for an instant towards the window, upon which 
the sun was concentrating its rays with such apparent singleness 
of purpose that one almost expected to see the rusty crape flori- 
cultural decorations of Mrs. Wicks’s headgear put forth fresh buds 
and leaves, and the mangle blossom like the rose. 

Between the blind and the curtain was a space through which 
she could catch a glimpse of the only view which Barker’s Build- 
ings provided for its inmates. It consisted of a large asphalte 
square, surrounded by tall, dingy, hideous brick erections pierced 
with many windows. Three or four portable zinc dustbins slightly 
relieved the monotony ; the human interest being supplied by a 
slatternly woman sifting cinders, the while her voice was upraised 
in maternal admonition towards some member of her home circle: 

‘You, "Lizabeth Hann, wait till I gets ’old on yer, an’if I don’t 
break every bone in yer body——’ 
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‘No, tain’t like the country,’ admitted Mrs, Wicks with a sigh. 
‘The row them two do keep up next door, too, ’s ’nough to deafen 
anyone. Seems like a wooden-legged man when the drink’s in 
’im’s worsen the ord’nary.’ 

The door opened to admit a prim-looking young woman with 
a bundle under each arm. 

‘That you, Em’ly ?’ 

This being the sort of salutation that seemed to require no 
reply, Em’ly (otherwise Miss Wicks) made none, but put down 
her bundles, and taking off her hat hung it on its own particular 
peg beside her mother’s best black bonnet—her second best, as 
has been already intimated, graced Mrs. Wicks’s head ; indeed, as 
a rule, she only took off her bonnet to put on her nightcap. 

A smash, as of crockery, followed by the upsetting of a chair 
and accompanied by a torrent of vituperation in a high treble 
caused Miss Wicks to elevate her eyebrows at her mother. 

‘He don’t gen’rally break out so early in the week, seeing to- 
day’s only We’n’sd’y,’ observed Mrs. Wicks deprecatingly. ‘ Pore 
Mrs. Flinders do ’ave a deal to put up with.’ 

‘So do we, for that matter,’ replied her daughter. ‘ What’s 
the good of us working ourselves to the bone to try and keep 
respectable, when the neighbours carries on in sich style? Either 
the ’usban’s bangs their wives or the wives bangs their children. 
There was Mrs. Priggins, in No. 7, pitching into that gal of ’er’s 
something shocking not two minutes ago. “Lizabeth Hann’s 
no angel, but ’itting of ’er over the ’ead with a shovel ain’t the 
way to better ’er as far ’s I can see. I’m sick of Barker’s Build- 
ings, that I am!’ 

‘No sicker’n I am, comes to that,’ answered her mother. 
‘Only what’s the good ? We must live somewheres.’ 

Miss Wicks shrugged her shoulders impatiently, and, unpinning 
the bundles, proceeded to count over the contents. 

A thud, followed by a scream and the noise of something heavy 
rolling over the floor, seemed to indicate that a climax had been 
reached in the Flinders’ ménage. Then came the banging of a 
door and the sound of a wooden leg, somewhat the worse for 
drink, zig-zagging along the stone passage. 

‘I'll be getting the tea now,’ said Mrs. Wicks, with a sigh of 
relief; ‘p’raps we'll be able to ’ave it in peace an’ quietness.’ 
She wiped her streaming face with her apron. ‘I don’t believe I 

got so much as a dry thread on me, That there mangle’s ’nough 
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to give a body the happy plexy, with the sun a-pouring in at the 
winder like we was a sorter patent fuel as he was bound to set 
light to some’ow.’ 

She was a little, bent, old woman, with scanty grey wisps of 
hair grabbed back tight and fixed into a hard ball with one time- 
worn hairpin. Anyone who watched her as she trotted round, 
setting out two cracked cups and saucers and a battered-looking 
roué of a block tin teapot on the small round table covered with 
American cloth, would, on their own responsibility, have added at 
least another ten years or so to the half-century which was all 
she could lay claim to. 

‘I did almost think I could a-fancied a bloater with my tea,’ 
she added, as she made a kettle-holder of a back number of the 
parish magazine. ‘They’re two for three ha’pence at the shop at 
the corner, an’ finer you couldn’t wish to see, only what with one 
thing an’ ‘nother i 

‘Gimmy the money,’ interrupted her daughter; ‘it won’t 
take me above a minnit, and I feel as though I could relish one 
myself.’ 

Her mother produced the amount from some stronghold in 
her petticoats, and Em’ly, sticking on her hat at a rakish angle, 
departed. 

Mrs. Wicks had just set the teapot on the hob to draw when 
there came a tap at the door. 

‘Who'll that be, now, I wonder? I do wish folks wouldn’t 
come bothering at meal times. Come in! Oh, it’s you, Mrs. 
Flinders!’ Why ? there ain’t nothink the matter, I ’ope ?’ 

This, owing to a turban-like arrangement upon the visitor’s 
head which, constructed, as it to all appearance was, out of a towel 
which had seen some service since it last encountered the wash- 
tub, was obviously not to be taken in an ornamental sense. Mrs. 
Flinders, a large, flabby, unkempt-looking woman, who undoubtedly 
had not used Pears’, or any other brand of soap, of late, flopped 
down in the nearest chair—which creaked a remonstrance—and 
broke into perspiration and tears. 

‘What’s he bin a-doing of now?’ asked Mrs. Wicks, at once 
diagnosing the complaint. 

Mrs, Flinders unwound a portion of the towel, thus disclosing 
her left eye, which appeared, like the local tradesmen, to have 
adopted the early closing movement, pointed to a rapidly rising 
bump that adorned her brow, and sobbed: ‘Doin’ of? Why, 
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tryin’ to make a cold corpse of ’is wedded wife, which he will, one 
o’ these fine days if I only live long ’nough.’ 

‘Dear, dear!’ exclaimed Mrs. Wicks, sympathetically, ‘and 
’im sich a good ’usban’ when the drink isn’t in ’im!’ 

‘It’s a true word you're speakin’,’ answered Mrs. Flinders, 
‘but for all that it’s a widower he'll find ’isself with a rope round 
’is neck sooner or later.’ 

‘Me’n Em'ly thought we ’eard somethink as though you was 
’aving a little falling out,’ was Mrs. Wicks’s delicate way of put- 
ting it. 

‘ Fallin’ !—twasn’t fallin’, twas chuckin’ it at me he was, an’ 
a mercy ’is aim wasn’t so stiddy as it might be, or it’s in my 
coffin I’d be at this very minnit ’stead o’ sittin’ ’ere.’ 

Mrs. Wicks expressed her sense of the seriousness of the situa- 
tion by clicking her tongue against the roof of her mouth prior 
to inquiring : 

‘ Was it the poker this time, or what ?’ 

‘That’s what’s breakin’ my ’art, let alone my ’ead,’ responded 
Mrs, Flinders, rivulets of grief irrigating the soil of her counte- 
nance. ‘To think o’ the trouble I took, an’ the way I wore myself 
out, goin’ round the parish gettin’ letters o’ reckymendation to 
the Sussiety as supplies wooden legs an’ glass eyes an’ sich like 
post free, cos ’is old one was done for, bein’ broke in two places ; 
an’ proud I was fust time I walked out with ‘im in the noo ’un. 
Little did I think as in less’n a fortnight he’d be flingin’ the old 
leg at my ’ead an’ knockin’ my brains out as near as ever was, 
Sich a wife as I’ve bin to ’im an’ all!’ 

‘ Ah,’ commented Mrs. Wicks, as the visitor paused to take 
breath, ‘if we only knowed what we was laying up for ourselves, 
there’s a many of us’d turn back at the church door an’ say, 
“Much obliged, but I'll change my mind an’ not my name.”’ 

‘You may well say that,’ sighed the other. ‘ When I married 
Flinders he was in the bricklayin’ line, till the side of a ’ouse fell 
on ’im an’ crushed ’is leg like it ’ad bin made o’ wax, an’ I thought 
it a fine thing when they give ‘im the pianny-orgin an’ a donkey 
to drore it, by way o’ compensation. Though times an’ times 
I’ve said since, as I'd rather ’ave ’im as he were, stead o’ with a 
leg as unstraps an’ stands in a corner at night, an’ gets shied at 
you permiscus when the drink’s in ‘im or things not jest to ’is 
likin’, But there,’ drying her tears on a convenient corner of the 
towel, ‘I’m keepin’ you from yer tea, only some’ow I felt as I 
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must relieve my mind to somebody, an’ you bein’ a neighbour, let 
alone ’avin’ seen trouble——’ 

‘Ah, you're right, there! Wicks were a ’andful in ’is time, 
though I wouldn’t wish to be casting it up agen ’im now he’s 
gone, an’ it’s always been a comfort to me to know as I done my 
duty by ’im with three crape tucks round my skirt, when many ’d 
a-said two was plenty.’ 

‘Well, I don’t say I wouldn’t do as much for Flinders, come 
to that, but then we women’s that forgivin’. Any’ow I'll get’im 
a bit o’ fried fish or a saveloy for ’is supper.’ 

Mrs. Flinders oozed out of the room, encountering Miss Wicks 
on the threshold, who gave her a cool salutation and eyed the 
towel with distinct disapproval. 

‘Why, Em’ly,’ was her mother’s greeting, ‘ what a time you've 
bin, ain’t you?’ 

‘Well, I wasn’t going to be put off with ’ard roes, not if I 
picked over the whole stock. But I’ve got two beauties.’ 

Half an hour later, nothing remained but the skeletons of the 
feast. 

‘I’m thinking,’ said Mrs. Wicks, as she set down her empty 
saucer, ‘as I’ll jest go up to Mrs. Midgetts an’ arst ’er for the 
loan of ’er big Bible. The districk visitor ‘ll be round to-morrer, 
and she was a-complaining last time as the print in ourn was too 
small, being near-sighted, and she do read so beautiful it’s a treat 
as I don’t like to miss, an’ Mrs. Midgetts an’ me’s the best o’ 
friends, an’ she’ll be only too pleased to lend it.’ 

‘I’ve nothing to say against Mrs. Midgetts,’ answered her 
daughter, ‘she’s one as keeps ’erself to ’erself, and ’er place like a 


new pin. I'll wash up,’ she added, graciously, ‘and if you've a 


mind to stop and ’ave a chat, you can.’ 

Having put herself into visiting trim by the simple means of 
turning down her sleeves and twisting her apron round her waist, 
Mrs. Wicks set out. She had only to turn to the right along a 
dark stone passage, ascend a flight of stairs, turn to the left down 
another passage, and knock at a door at the very end—a drab- 
coloured door, which lorded itself over its neighbours on the 
strength of a little iron knocker and a slit for letters; which last 
innovation somewhat stank in the nostrils of the other inhabitants 
of Barker’s Buildings, who were content to have their missives 
poked under the door. The knocker, as tending to lessen the 
wear and tear of knuckles, was regarded with comparative favour. 
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Mrs. Wicks’s progress, however, was not so rapid as it reads, in 
consequence of her having to pass the time of day and respond to 
the various salutations of those she encountered en route. More- 
over, at one point, the way was blocked by Mrs. Priggins, the 
prima virago assoluta of the Buildings, who happened to be in 
particularly good form. 

’Lizabeth Hann, it appeared, had been guilty of ‘calling 
names’ after a neighbour’s child, and had thereupon been 
threatened with bodily chastisement by an indignant parent. 
This reached Mrs. Priggins’s ears, who, accustomed as she was to 
beat her offspring black and blue, and any number of intermediate 
tints, herself, naturally resented any encroachment on her mater- 
nal prerogative. She, accordingly, took advantage of an accidental 
meeting on the stairs to make a plain statement of what would be 
her plan of campaign—with respect to sundry eyes and limbs—if 
any outsider so much as laid the weight of her little finger on 
the said ’Lizabeth Hann. . 

So it was with a sigh of relief, and a sense of having reached 
a haven of refuge, that Mrs. Wicks found herself confronting the 
drab door with the little iron knocker. A mild application of 
this last was productive of an invitation to ‘ come in.’ 

‘Lor, Mrs. Wicks, that you? Why you are a stranger, an’ 
what a day it’s bin to be sure. I’ve bin out a-washing, an’ I 
don’t mind ever to a-felt the ’eat so before.’ 

As far as outward appearances went, Mrs, Midgetts might have 
been Mrs. Wicks’s twin sister. She was about the same height 
and build, possessed the same nondescript collection of features, 
and crowned the whole with a crape bonnet that was the very 
double of Mrs. Wicks’s headgear. She was also a widow, the late 
Midgetts, like the ditto Wicks, having turned up anything but 
trumps in the matrimonial venture. 

Mrs. Midgetts’s room was, like herself, clean to the point of 
aggressiveness, but differed from Mrs. Wicks’s apartment, inasmuch 
as there was no mangle; Mrs. Midgetts’s bed, with its blue and 
white check counterpane, occupying the place of honour. To 
make up for which disparity, it appeared that Mrs. Midgetts (who 
was discovered at tea when in a literary sense the curtain rose 
upon her) was engaged with a bloater which might have been a 
connection by marriage of the two for which Mrs. Wicks and Em’ly 
had just made themselves personally responsible. 

‘Tf you'll promise to go on with yer tea, same as though J 
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wasn’t ’ere,’ the visitor stipulated, ‘else I'll go, an’ come back a 
bit later.’ 

‘You won't do no sich thing,’ peremptorily. ‘Set down now, 
do, and take a cup a-longer me. ‘I’m sorry there ain’t another 
bloater , 

‘Don’t you mention it, now, Mrs. Midgetts, don’t. Men 
Em'ly’s but this minnit finished; what’s more, we ’ad a bloater 
same as you're doin’,’ 

‘ Well,’ was the answer, ‘I must say I enj’ys a little somethink 
with my tea. Dinner I don’t get much time for, ’cept it’s Sundays. 
And ’ows you an’ Em’ly bin gettin’ on this while ?’ 

‘Only middling. Em’ly, she can’t abide Barker’s Buildings, 
an’ she’s been an’ set ’erself agen the Flinderses next door, an’ 
what with one thing an’ ‘nother, she’s always a-grumbling. Fack 
is, if it weren’t for me an’ the mangle, she'd like to go out to 
service. She always was genteel from a child, was Em’ly, and ’er 
mind’s set on them long tailed caps what they’re a-wearing now.’ 

‘Well,’ said Mrs. Midgetts, as she wrestled with a broken 
spouted tea-pot for its last dregs, ‘ we’re most on us set on some- 
think, come to that. You’n me, we've got our fads an’ fancies, I 
shouldn’t wonder, only we keeps ’em to ourselves more.’ 

‘Ah, you're right there, Mrs. Midgetts; you’re right there. 
I dunno ’ow ’tis with you, but if there is one thing as I’m set on, 
it’s the country. There ain’t nothink I wouldn’t give, if l’d got 
it, to be able to go back to them parts I come from, as I ’aven’t 
set eyes on for nigh eight-an’-twenty year. I’m feeling it worse’n 
ever, jest now, an’ I'll tell you why. There’s my brother Jim’s 
wife—he was a good bit younger’n me, was Jim—down at Whittle- 





bridge, she writes me a letter to say as old Mrs. Jenner’s going to 


give up business, going to live a-longer ’er son what’s well to do, an’ 
don’t like to ’ave it said as ’is mother gets ’er living by the wash-tub 
while he drives ’is own greengrocer’s cart, quite the gentleman. And 
a nice little business it is, too, good-will an’ fixters an’ the lease o’ 
the cottage all going fortwenty pound. Twenty pound! It might 
’s well be a ’underd, only there ’tis, an’ more’n one night I’ve 
lay awake thinking on it. Once I dremp I’d got the money some 
‘ow, an’ bought the business, an’ was doing wonderful. I don’t 
say nothink to Em’ly cos she ain’t one for the country—not being 
born an’ bred there—and wouldn’t unnerstand. But there, you 
wouldn’t believe ’ow the thought o’ that nice little business, an’ 
the cottage, an’ the good-will an’ fixters seems to reg’ler aunt me.’ 
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Mrs. Midgetts clicked her tongue in sympathy. 

‘Ain’t that always the way. If you’d got the money ready to 
yer ‘and like, maybe you wouldn’t jest be knowing what to do with 
it, an’ because you ain’t ’ere’s somethink as would suit you every 
way. It do seem ’ard, but this ’ere’s a ’’ard world. Bless you, I 
know what ’tis to look forrard to a thing, an’ never get it after 
all! I’ve told you ’bout Aunt Martha, ’er what promised to leave 
me a bit o’ money ?’ 

Mrs. Wicks nodded, and leaned back in her chair in a manner 
that invited the other to tell the story once again. 

‘Twenty pound it were, jest the very hidentical sum you was 
speaking of, an’ I made that sure of it, I got looking on it same 
as though it was my own.’ 

‘And she never left you nothink after all?’ 

‘Nothink but the Bible there,’ pointing to a bulky volume 
which, together with a tea tray, two wine glasses and a china 
poodle, composed a trophy that was much admired by her 
intimates. 

‘Not as I’m one for running down the Bible, ’specially one 
with sich large print, only—well, I must say I’ve never thought 
the same of Aunt Martha since.’ 

‘As I’m not surprised at,’ remarked Mrs. Wicks, ‘an’ that 
reminds me as that was the very thing I come about. You said 
you'd be pleased to lend it me any time, an’ as to-morrer’s the 
districk visitor's day, I thought it’d be nice for ’er to read a 
chapter outer. For, you may say what you like, but it’s a Bible 
to do anyone credit, I don’t keer who they are.’ 

‘Take it an’ welcome, Mrs. Wicks. I don’t need to tell you 
to be careful of it, for I know what you are; and as for that cottage 
an’ fixters what’s worrying you, I wouldn’t think of it more’n I 
could ’elp.’ 

‘I won't,’ said Mrs. Wicks, rising and taking the Bible care- 


fully in her arms like a baby. ‘ Any’ow, I’m glad I found you in. 


It’s wunnerful ’ow a little chat livens one up.’ 

‘Well, look in agen soon,’ said Mrs. Midgetts hospitably ; ‘and 
as for the Bible, you can keep it jest as long as ever you’ve a mind.’ 

‘Well, I’m sure it’s uncommon kind of you. I s’pose, now, 
you made a pint o’ looking in it to make sure as there wasn’t 
nothink ’id away, as I’ve ’eard of folks tucking bank notes atween 
the leaves ?’ 

Mrs. Midgetts shook her head despondently. 
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‘No sich luck. Not but what I did think o’ that myself, 
opened it in evers’many places, an’ turned over the leaves an’ 
‘eld it up an’ shook it till I most shook the inside out.’ 

‘Well, ’tis ’ard,’ said Mrs. Wicks. ‘I can’t say no less.’ 

She was more than ordinarily careful in descending the stairs, 
which were frequently dangerous by reason of stray shreds of 
potato paring or half-gnawed crusts of bread dropped upon them 
by careless fingers. In spite of which she nearly slipped up on an 
empty pea-pod which lurked about mid-way. 

‘I never see the like of Barker’s Buildings for strewin’ things 
round,’ she muttered, as she stooped to remove it. Then, with the 
pod in her hand, her mind suddenly switched itself away from its 
present unsavoury, squalid surroundings to the unattainable para- 
dise of the washerwoman’s cottage at Whittlebridge. 

‘I reckon I’d soon be growing my own peas once I was down 
there,’ she added under her breath, ‘ an’ vegetubble marrers, too.’ 

The district visitor for Barker’s Buildings was an elderly lady, 
who fulfilled her self-appointed task with a thoroughness and re- 
gularity deserving of more gratitude than it commonly inspired. 
Mrs. Wicks, however, by reason of her respectability and exemplary 
behaviour, was a prime favourite. 

‘That’s a fine Bible of yours, Mrs. Wicks,’ she observed in the 
course of her next parochial visitation. ‘I don’t remember to 
have seen it before.’ 

‘Well, no, was the answer—there being no very pressing 
reason for proclaiming the fact that it was only borrowed ; ‘but I 
thought maybe you’d find the print easier to read.’ 

‘Yes, I must admit my eyes are not what they were. What 
would you like me to read this time ?’ 

‘ S’pose we ’as a bit o’ the Old Testymint ? There’s Samule 
in the den o’ lions. I wouldn’t mind ’earing ’bout ’im. I’ve 
always ’ad a real ’igh opinion o’ Samule ever since the circus come 
to Whittlebridge, a matter o’ five-an’-thirty year ago, an’ I see 
the way them beasts ramped round an’ took on when they was 
stirred up with a pole.’ 

‘Daniel, you mean,’ was the correction. 

‘Daniel, to be sure. What could I bin thinking ‘bout ? 
Course, Samuel was the little boy as always got up no matter ’ow 
early he was called.’ 

‘Then we will take Chapter Six of the Book of Daniel.’ 

So she read on until, going to turn the page, she found it 
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stuck fast; took off her glove, blew it, and finally was obliged to 
follow Mrs. Wicks’s advice and moisten her finger and thumb. 

‘Strange that these two leaves should be stuck together so 
tightly, almost as though they were gummed. Why, what’s this ?’ 

Only a square of flimsy discoloured paper that crackled at the 
touch. 

‘Why, Mrs. Wicks, you’ve been making a savings bank of 
the Bible. I had no idea you were so rich. You had better take 
care of this while I finish my reading.’ 

And she handed her the note. 

Mrs. Wicks stretched out her hand mechanically, and her 
fingers closed over it tightly. The reading went on. At least 
there was a buzzing sound, but whether it was inside her head or 
out she couldn’t have told. Finally, having delivered Daniel from 
the lions and made a few appropriate and improving remarks, the 
district visitor took her leave—a little huffed, to tell the truth, at 
the idea that one who had always professed to find life a hard 
struggle should all the while have been the possessor of hoarded 
wealth. 

A short time afterwards Em’ly, returning from taking home 
some mangling, found her mother sitting down doing absolutely 
nothing, while the kettle protested and boiled over unheeded. 

‘Lor, mother, whatever’s the matter?’ Not eit what to 
make of such unusual symptoms. 

Mrs. Wicks regarded her for a moment aan speaking. 
Then—‘ Well, I ain’t jest feeling myself, an’ that’s the truth,’ she 
admitted. 

There was a sort of dazed look about her that gave confirma- 
tion to the words. 

‘I'll make you a cup o’ tea,’ said her daughter, ‘that'll brisk 
youup. Got anything the matter with yer ’and?’ 

This casual inquiry appeared to excite almost a panic. 

‘Why, no; there ain’t nothink the matter with it. Whatever 
made you arsk sich a thing ?’ 

‘I thought, by the way you've got it doubled up, as you might 
ave ‘urt it.’ 

‘No, no; itain’t that. It’s somethink innarder like.’ 

‘Maybe the pickles you ’ad at dinner.’ 

After this, seeing that, instead of brisking up, her mother con- 
tinued to feel like somebody else, Em’ly promptly ordered her off 
to bed. 
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‘It’s the weather, that’s what it is—that and the pickles.’ 

So Mrs. Wicks meekly obeyed the mandate and retired to a 
state of unrest with her right hand still clenched. ‘If only Em'ly 
knowed,’ she murmured to herself, ‘ she'd feel like disowning of me. 
But then she don’t know what a orful temptation the thought o’ 
that cottage with the good-will an’ fixters is. ’Tisn’t as though 
Mrs. Midgetts ’d miss the money, seeing as she ain’t aware on it, 
an’ most like never would ’ave found it at all but forme. Seems 
like I was meant to ‘ave it, an’ I might make it up to ’er some 
day.’ 

So she turned and tossed and suffered the tortures of a guilty 
conscience through the long oppressive hours of an endless night, 
until disquieting dreams took the place of disquieting thoughts, 
and the greatest temptation she had ever known pursued her even 
in sleep. 

‘How you was carrying on last night, mother,’ remarked Miss 
Wicks as they sat at breakfast, ‘ grunting an’ groaning an’ calling 
out "bout somebody o’ the name o’ Daniel, though who you could 
a-meant I can’t think. And this morning you look I dunno 
‘ow and no more appetite than nothing.’ 

Then, with the laudable intention of cheering her parent up 
by the administration of a fillip in the shape of a piece of news: 
‘What d@’ ye think I ’eard jest now when I run out for the 
milk? Why, Mrs. Prigginses “Lizabeth Hann’s been and stole 
tuppence from Mrs. Flinderses Bella. She was going to fetch the 
supper beer alonger that young ’ussy, and puts down the jug and 
the money for ’arf a minnit while she ties her boot-lace, and when 
she comes to turn round the tuppence wasn’t to be seen, no more 
was ’Lizabeth Hann, and I do ’ear Mrs. Flinders ’ave threatened 
‘er with the perlice. Barker’s Buildings was low ’nough before ; 
but when Barker’s Buildings takes to robbing each other—not but 
what tuppence isn’t much to turn thief for My Gracious !’ 

You wouldn’t have wondered at her exclamation if you had 
seen the way in which Mrs. Wicks set down her teacup with such 
violence as would most likely have cracked it then and there if it 
hadn’t been cracked already, upset her chair and scurried out of 
the room ‘like,’ as her daughter put it, ‘she’d been bit by some- 
thing.’ 

Indeed, had she been favoured with the sight of her parent 
running—actually running at top speed down the passage, falling 
over Mrs, Flinders’s cat, picking herself up again and continuing 
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her headlong career up a couple of flights of stairs and down the 
next passage, it is more than probable that she would have con- 
sidered the exclamation just recorded a wholly inadequate method 
of chronicling her amazement. Notwithstanding, this was the 
precise remark uttered by Mrs. Midgetts when burst in upon by 
Mrs. Wicks in a high state of flurry and remorse. 

‘My Gracious, Mrs. Wicks! Why, whatever’s the matter ?’ 

‘T ain’t fit to live—that’s what’s the matter. I bin an’ done a 
thing as I’d never ’ave believed I’d put my ’and to. You know 
what Scripter says bout robbing the widder an’ the orphan? Me, 
what’s a widder myself an’ a orphan this many a year! What 
d’ye think I’ve got ’ere ?’ 

‘ Dirty bit o’ paper, I should say by the looks.’ 

‘Paper it may be, and dirty it may be; but for all that it’s a 
twenty pun note.’ 

‘My stars!’ giving way to very natural astonishment. ‘ Why, 
you are in luck! How d’ye come by it ?’ 

‘’Tain’t mine.’ 

‘Then who’s it belong to ?’ 

‘You.’ 

‘Me!’ in a sforzando of amazement. 

‘It’s the money yer Aunt Martha left you. I found it in 
Daniel—in the den o’ lions, and ’stead 0’ coming an’ giving it to 
you then an’ there, I kep’ it all night an’ were trying to make 
up my mind to keep it altogether. Thought it’d jest come in ’andy 
to buy that little business I were telling you “bout, an’ you'd 
never a-bin the wiser. But there, I bin in a den o’ lions myself 
ever since, an’ pretty well tore to bits by being pulled first one 
way an’ then another an’ not a minnit’s peace since first I laid 
eyes.on it. *Ere,’ seeing the other still hesitated, incredulous of 
her good fortune, ‘ take it, it’s yourn sure ’nough, and,’ bursting 
into tears, ‘ call me—call me all the names you've a mind to, for 
there ain’t none so bad as I ain’t deserved ’em.’ 

This was too much for Mrs. Midgetts, who immediately began 
to give way herself. 

‘Why—why—you dear, good, ’onest soul—yes, I do mean 
it, for I don’t believe there’s a ’onester going. The hidea o’ you 
making sich a todo! Talking ’bout robbing folks, an’ sich non- 
sense. As if I didn’t know better. I should like to know who 
wouldn’t be took a-back at coming upon sich a ’eap o’ money all 
unexpected. And as for your keeping it all night, it’s jest as well 
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you did, for I know I shouldn’t ’ave ’ad a wink o’ sleep if you’d 
took an’ brought it to me straight off. Now then, don’t you take 
on, an’ I'll tell you what we'll do. I'll buy that business with the 
lease an’ fixters you was speaking of, and you’n me we'll go down 
there an’ manage it between us. Lor, I shouldn’t wonder but 
what we'll be putting money by in no time. Any’ow, I shan’t be 
sorry to turn my back on Barker’s Buildings neither.’ 

‘ And,’ as Mrs. Wicks subsequently observed, ‘I should jest 
like to ’ear anyone run down the Bible after that !’ 


Apa L. Harris. 
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September 3rd.—Birds are plentiful, so are hares. There was 
once a Major Cartwright, a friend of H. C. Robinson’s, who used 
to give his friends an invaluable piece of advice: ‘ Always roast 
your hare with the skin on.’ The Doctor told me a tale this 
morning of a young novice in his profession who was also somewhat 
of a novice with the gun, and, after he had missed several coveys, 
the old keeper said to him, ‘Let me have a shot, I'll doctor ’em,’ 
This is the best story so far this season. 

Eugenia has been bringing a little colour into the drab com- 
plexion of our village life by driving her donkeys tandem. The 
result has justified the experiment, for both donkeys go better to- 
gether than apart. The reason is simple. The leader trots his 
best because he thinks he is not in the cart, and the wheeler always 
goes well when there is a horse or another donkey on ahead. 

I had an odd dream last night. For some reason I was attend- 
ing a law lecture, and when I first woke I could remember a good 
deal of it. All I can now recall is one sentence, ‘ This is known 
as Statellion’s case. He was servant to Robert Burns, and was 
stabbed by him at a Highland wedding. In this case it was ruled 
that esse in law is to be understood to mean esse ni fallor. Thus 
“T am stiff” is to be construed, “ If I mistake not, I am stiff.”’ 
Sophia used to keep a book of my bed-talk, but she once showed 
it me, and I entreated her to destroy it. I may not be a brilliant 
converser at the best of times, but I am not such a fool as my 
sub-liminal personality, nor am I such a humbug. For my s. 1. p. 
has, it seems, a way of pulling up and feigning sleep just when 
its remarks should begin to get interesting. Thus, a few weeks 
since, according to Sophia, I roused the darkness with the follow- 
ing important observation: ‘The exact difference between 
Whistler’s etching and Seymour Haden’s is . . .’ (snore). Onan- 
other occasion—this was on a Sunday night—I recited an original 
hymn, becoming inaudible at the end of the lines, where the 
rhymes ought to have been. The only scrap Sophia got hold of was 


Do thy duty without works ; 
It gives thee grace beyond thy will— 


which is sufficiently mystical, not to say Antinomian. 
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4th (Saturday).—The hedge-clipping season is in full swing. 
Two years ago I should have paid no heed to it; but now I have a 
bicycle. Thus does every new joy bring a new sorrow in its train, 
Were it not for this nuisance the roads would be in perfect order ; 
and soon we must expect the district council to bury them beneath 
flints. I found old John preparing to give up work early, and 
making no attempt to rake the clippings together. ‘Why, John,’ 
I said, ‘don’t you call it a bit unsportsmanlike to spoil other folks’ 
pleasure?’ ‘Well, sir,’ said John, ‘I be just leaving these for 
they Sabbath-breiikers.’ And there are people who profess to doubt 
whether the great heart of England is still sound. I was on my 
way to the christening of T.’s child at ——-. The day was cold, 
and the rector’s wife is a motherly person. As we stood round the 
font, the rector took up the ewer and poured in the water. It 
was boiling, and the steam ascended to the roof. As the rector 
is tall and dignified, the action had a very solemn air, and reminded 
me of the pictures of patriarchal sacrifice in the old family Bible. 
There was no cold water to be had, so there was nothing for it but 
to sit down and wait. I noticed that the village inn is called the 
‘ Angel,’ but exhibits on its signboard an infant Bacchus wreathed 
with grapes and sitting on a cask. I suppose he has been 
christened. 

A few friends to dinner. Talk fell on Tennyson. I told the 
story of a man who wrote to him a letter beginning ‘ Loathed sir,’ 
and going on to ask why he had taken to writing like Longfellow. 
Someone else mentioned that one of his best poems, the ode ‘To 
a Mourner,’ was very little known, because it had been slipped in 
amongst the 1842 poems in a late edition. As an artist everybody 
was disposed to rank him very high. I mentioned that one of the 
most convincing proofs of his consummate skill was the leaving 
one line unrhymed in the ‘ Break, break, break,’ and ‘Oh that 
*twere possible !’—to gain the effect of spontaneity. §. had a fling 
at ‘In Memoriam,’ but I defended it, and especially the metre, 
which always seems to me excellently chosen. The best proof of 
that is the fact that Whewell accidentally fell into it in writing a 
very emphatic sentence : 

And so no force, however great, 
Can strain a cord, however fine, 


Into a horizontal line 
That shall be [absolutely] straight. 


I have seen the passage, and the word is not ‘absolutely,’ but I 
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cannot remember what it is. Talking of sonnets, someone praised 
E. C. Lefroy’s as the best written of late years, and I should agree. 
There is an interesting memoir of him just appeared, with a 
collected edition of his poems. Old General X. was very anxious to 
show us how the great Duke of Wellington used to eat figs. But 
it turned out to be the ordinary way—quadrisection down to the 
stalk, and then four licks. 

7th.—I was amused by receiving through the post a curious 
request from a blushing bridegroom, whose father is a very old family 
friend, for advice as to taming ashrew. He had read Shakespeare’s 
play in his secret chamber, but thought the method rather violent, 
and not easy to put in practice. Inreply I have told him that I 
am happily without experience, but as pure matter of theory I 
think Shakespeare’s principle excellent, though its application 
would necessarily have to be Victorian, and not Tudor. The 
principle is to have the worst temper of the two, and if an occa- 
sion of dispute presents itself, to begin first and finish last. People 
of original genius would no doubt be able to devise methods of their 
own proper to the special case. Thus, I have heard ofa literary man 
who let it be understood he was preparing an essay on the Unreason- 
ableness of Women, and whenever his cara sposa became shrewish 
he would pull out his pocket-book and make notes with an affec- 
tation of absorbed interest ; which was not without effect—his wife 
having brains and some humour—upon the volume and brackishness 
of the stream. But it is, as a rule, your unreasoning and un- 
humorous woman who makes your shrew, and, notwithstanding 
the spread of education, few women care to reason, and still fewer 
have imagination enough to see things from any point of view 
but theirown. And yet men, forgetting this elementary fact of 
psychology, go on putting things to their wives in a clear and 
convincing light, which is like pouring oil ona fire. The only 
safety for those who feel the method of Petruchio beyond them 
lies in flight to some coward’s castle, club, or billiard-room, or 
library. Sophia, to whom I have communicated these sentiments 
for criticism, thinks them unworthy of me, and insists that all 
shrewishness comes either from bad health or confined interests, 
If a young husband, she says, would choose his house with some 
reference to his wife’s neuralgia as well as his own fishing, and 
would play chess or piquet or read Dante with her in the even- 
ings, and not be always praising his sisters, there would be no 
shrews to be tamed. But Sophia was always an optimist. She 
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told me that old Mrs. Cox in the village, who has been ill with 
rheumatic fever, said her husband had nursed her so well he was 
more like a friend than a husband. 

The local paper contains once more the advertisement of a 
secluded residence ina ‘ remote part of the county,’ that unmis- 
takably means We welcome every change, but every 
change so far has been for the worse. Within the last ten years 
the house has been occupied by a fraudulent bankrupt ; a major 
who had a sunstroke in India, and if you crossed him would bite 
—not his thumb at you, but your thumb at him; a gentleman 
‘with no visible means of subsistence,’ except a very rough pony 
that he rode about, and a piece of wood that he carved as he went ; 
a widow with seven virgin orphans, who would talk nothing but 
peerage; a chicken farmer whose chickens were impounded by 
the Cruelty to Animals Society ; and at present by a person who 
eloped with his neighbour’s wife. Who willsucceed? The house is 
so near that it is next to impossible not to be affected by its occu- 
pants. It is that word ‘ secluded’ that does all the mischief. I wish 
Tom would buy the place and let it to a decent tenant. 

10¢h.—A cold in the head has confined me to the house for 
two days; and my wisdom-tooth, taking occasion by the cold, has 
kept me awake both nights. To-night I shall take opium. 
These days indoors ought to be so profitable, but are so useless. 
What could one not read if only one’s eyes and spirits would permit 
one to read at all! I have found it impossible to do anything 
more intellectual than paste book-plates into recent purchases, 
and sort through letters. The last task is penitential. I have so 
great a reverence for the written word that I find it hard to 
destroy any but the most trivial notes. And then the accumula- 
tion ‘cries on havoc.’ Some day I must sort the old piles, but 
from such an heroical adventure nature shrinks. ‘Sometimes the 
friend is dead, sometimes the friendship.’ And one must let 
sleeping friendships lie. 

People are disposed to blame the penny post for the decay of 
letter-writing, but they forget that there was a penny post last cen- 
tury for letters in London, while for others there werefranks. So that 
cheapness has little to do with it. I suspect the fact that letters 
were known to be preserved had not a little to do with the pains 
taken about writing them. Other people besides Miss Jenkyns 
experimented ona slate before seizing the last half-hour before 
post time to put their mature thoughts on paper. I remember 
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still, though it was a good many years ago, the shock I received 
from seeing a friend crunch up a letter of mine and throw it into 
his waste-paper basket. He did it mechanically, and the epistle 
deserved no better fate. But since that time, though all my 
letters are too careless, those to him have been mere scribble. 
Were I ever to write the one sermon which all good laymen yearn 
to write, it should be on the power of faith, or expectation, to 
create the qualities, good or bad, with which it credits people. 
Possunt quia posse videntur; but also non possunt, quia non 
posse videntur. 

At odd moments I have been reading ‘ Lyre and Lancet,’ 
of which I missed a few numbers when it came out in ‘ Punch.’ 
Why is the literary man made such a cad? Because potter 
must always abuse potter? I have remarked a disposition among 
men of letters to attack the minor poet in the abstract; which 
seems curious when one remembers that most of the critics have 
themselves committed poetry which can scarcely claim to be 
major. The only poets I have myself met have been quiet, gentle- 
manlike fellows enough, usually in some Government office, 
Perhaps there may be a few prominent specimens in town who 
give a bad name to the whole genus. Bob tells a story of one who 
thought the audience to which he was lecturing would be interested 
in his irreligious opinions, and told them, ‘ At this date I began to 
conjugate the verb agnosco,’ by which he meant turned agnostic, 
or, as Bob said, nogger. 

19th.—At the Harvest Festival to-day the Vicar was badly 
stung by a wasp, attracted to him by the ripe fruits with which 
the pulpit had been lavishly decorated. It chose his leg for 
attack. Ihave not yet received my annual sting, and feel like 
Damocles whenever I think of it. What happensisthis. A wasp 
comes in at the window, and gets warm and sleepy. When the 
lamps are lit it wakes up, crawls along the bright edge of a piece 
of furniture or the under side of a door-handle, and you press it 
with unsuspecting hand. Or else it crawls up your coat on to your 
neck; your collar squeezes it, and it ‘ sits down.’ 


20th.—I called at the Vicarage this afternoon to inquire, and. 


found the wasp forgotten in a more serious sting. ‘One fire 
drives out one fire.’ It is an odd thing about the Vicar that his 
nose swells and reddens when he is angry. He ought to be told 
this, as the knowledge would make for peace. I found he had 
been discussing with Tom a proposal to cut down a tree on the 
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glebe, to open a view, as the vicarage is pretty much shut in; to 
which Tom would by no means consent, on the ground that the 
next vicar might prefer not to have a view, and that it was easier 
to take trees down than put them up again. The Vicar was feeling 
righteously indignant, and spoke of appealing to the Archdeacon ; 
but I dissuaded him, as the lay and clerical authorities are at 
present sufficiently embroiled. ‘Why not,’ I said, ‘if you want a 
view, walk over every morning and enjoy Tom’s; or, better still, 
cut your tree up instead of cutting it down?’ On our walk the 
Vicar described to me Mr. Caine’s new story, which he had felt 
bound to read in the interest of his profession. ‘ He proposes to 
us,’ said he, ‘a homicidal maniac, and worse, for a typical Chris- 
tian, and shows his intimate knowledge of Church affairs by 
blundering over so simple a matter as the Marriage Service.’ He 
went on to suggest getting some rich member of the House of 
Laymen to endow a lectureship to literary men and women on the 
clerical office and character. ‘Just look,’ he said, ‘at the parson 
of fiction ; he is a priest pour rive. Whether he is dressed up 
as a Cowley father, or sits in his rectory garden cracking up his 
creed “into nuts and shells mere,” did you ever meet anything 
like him in real life? Look at Mr. Hope’s “Father Stafford”! 
Look at the young gentleman in Stevenson, who, though he had 
been in orders several years, had not yet obtained his first curacy.’ 
I thought the idea of the lectureship a good one, especially if an 
occasional lecture were given to poets and pressmen on clerical 
vestments and ritual. Poets think a stole a sufficient covering 
for anybody in all sorts of weather. Milton even sends out 
Morning in nothing but an amice, which is the priest’s neckcloth 
to keep his macassar from soiling the chasuble ; it survives also (if 
it does survive) in what are called ‘ bands,’ 


Thus passed the night so foul, till morning fair 
Came forth with pilgrim steps in amice gray. 


The Press is improving, but is still capable of much, as anyone 
may see from the Times’ account of the recent doings at Ebbsfleet 
—Roman, I regret to say, but still deserving a skilled reporter.! 
Later in the day I came across Tom, who was very amusing 
about the Vicar’s view. ‘ He says to live in a ring-fence suffocates 


? Lord Beaconsfield in Endymion speaks of ‘ an aggregation of lands baptised 
by protocols and christened by treaties.’ I wonder what he took the difference 
to be, 
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him, and he thinks to fell a tree would relieve his oppression. 
It reminds me of the man at an inn who woke up in the night 
and thought he couldn’t sleep till he had opened the window ; but 
he couldn’t find the fastening, so he smashed a pane, and then went 
to sleep again like a top. In the morning he found he had 
broken a pane in the bookcase. Besides, I know this mania for 
views and cutting grows on a man; in ten years there wouldn’t be 
a stick on the glebe.’ ‘Speaking of stories, I said, ‘do you re- 
member the amusing old woman who, when her servants overslept 
themselves half an hour on Monday morning, called upstairs, 
“Girls, it is six o’clock ; to-morrow’s Tuesday, and the next day’s 
Wednesday ; here’s half the week gone, and no work done” ?’ 

For my own part I sympathise with both Tom and the Vicar : 
with Tom because I inherit my father’s distaste for the axe, and 
with the Vicar from an experience of our early married life. 
When we came to our present home, which was then a farmhouse, 
there was on the lawn a gigantic horse-chestnut tree. For the 
first year we let it stand, and pointed out to all our guests what a 
magnificent creature it was, as we drank our tea beneath its 
‘spreading’ branches. And then Sophia said one day: ‘ My dear, 
this is a very beautiful tree—it always reminds me of Longfellow, 
and makes me feel poetical; but wouldn’t it be well to make a 
few windows in it to let in a little air? And perhaps it would be 
nice now and then to see what the sun was doing. I sometimes 
think it may have something to do with the maids’ anemia.’ So 
after a little more talking the colossal vegetable was doomed, and 
as limb after limb was severed we felt very miserable and wicked. 
Eugenia, who was just four years old, burst into tears, and said, 
‘I shall sit down on the grass ;’—I suppose in self-abasement, but 
I never quite understood what she meant ;—and then, suddenly a 
gust from the north-west came through. It was a sparkling 
September day, much like this, and to have real wind in our own 
garden was so intoxicating an experience that we laughed and 
played idiotic gambols. The tree, in fact, was a fiend; it had for 
years absorbed all the fresh air like a mammoth sponge, and left 
the garden stagnant. 

21st,—We are having a St. Matthew’s summer. To Oxford. 
We took the new guide-book, and explored some of the colleges we 
less frequently visit. Coming out of the lovely chapel at Trinity, 
I glanced at a notice on the door in a familiar hand, when an 
American remarked, ‘It is in Latin, as who should say, ‘ You're 
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caught.’ I thanked him forhis information, and then he asked 
whether, as he supposed this was the chief college in the University, 
his son might try to enter, and ifhe failed, whether he might try 
somewhere else ; on which points I satisfied him as well as I could. 
We peeped into Balliol, but the modern spirit was too much for 
us, Time being money at this college, the grass-plot in the front 
quad had been cut up into triangles by gravel paths seeking the 
shortest distance between every two doors. Wadham gave us a 
great deal of pleasure, especially the garden front, but the paths 
would be all the better for a little of the Balliol gravel. The 
porter at All Souls’ was very sympathetic, and after sending us 
into the chapel, which was open, while he finished his newspaper, 
took us round, and showed us many things of which guide-books 
make no mention. For example, in the magnificent Codrington 
Library he aroused a curious echo by clapping his hands at a parti- 
cular spot, rapped a marble table till it rang like metal, and pointed 
out a peculiar expression on the face of the great Blackstone statue, 
which on the hither side smiled and on the further frowned—true 
emblem of the law, from the point of view of us litigants. If I 
were a bachelor, and had the necessary qualifications, and could live 
in the physical and spiritual atmosphere of Oxford, I should 
choose to be a Fellow of All Souls’, as was an ancestor of mine in 
Henry VIII.’s time. There nothing can disturb the mind bent on 
study, and there are no undergraduates to vex the spirit ; and if 
the cook, as may happen in any earthly paradise, is unequal to 
himself at any meal, why one’s 
Choler would be overblown 
By walking once about the quadrangle, 

as Shakespeare says. 

24th.—I have received a letter from a young lady at Wickham, 
who is kind enough to say she dotes on my Diary, but asks, why 
don’t I write a ‘ day-book’ instead, like Bethia H. (name illegible), 
because then I could bring in the dear old-fashioned names of 
flowers, and give funny recipes from old cookery-books, and mix 
some original poetry in with it about morality and hellebore, and 
so on, in those lovely Herricky verses, don’t I know? (I fear I 
don’t). And I am not to forget some astronomy, because they are 
doing astronomy at school, and the names of the constellations are 
so delightfully poetical, like— 


When Lyra’s stars in line direct shine down, 
’Twixt those of Pegiasus and the Crown, 
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And I must be sad sometimes, but not melancholy—only tender, 


because, 
If Thalia is my child, so is Melpomene. 


Of course I am flattered ; but I cannot pretend to be the father of 
either Melpomene or Thalia. (Who is Thalia ?—what is she ?) 
But if my daughter Eugenia can be of any service to my corre- 
spondent, she is heartily welcome to her services. Indeed, I put 
the matter to Eugenia, and though she disavowed any deep 
knowledge of botany,she promised to do what she could, and 
brought me the following verses on a dandelion :— 


The peeping botanist, with glee, 
Murmured ‘ perfection,’ eyeing me; 

‘ Nature,’ he said, ‘ devise ne’er shall 

A finer ligulifloral.’ 

The smug physician, for a sum, 
Prescribed me as taraxacum 

When Giles and Norman, seeking cherries, 
Had surfeited of arum-berries. 

Bethia, who in ancient books 

Hunts quaint receipts to tease her cooks, 
While meditating some new ballad, 
Pulled my fresh leaves to make a salad. 
The garden-boy, whose soul is mud, 
Hath dug me up with ruthless spud, 
And on his tumbril borne, I come 

To slow and smoky martyrdom. 


I told Eugenia that the verses could not, with the widest con- 
struction of the term, be considered ‘ Herricky’; I thought, too, 
they lacked freedom of movement, and so advised her to try again. 
Take, I said, something you remember from any conversation we 
have had about flowers, in the garden or on a walk, and put it into 
a six-line stanza. This was the result :— 


TO BETHIA, WHO HAD CALLED ATTENTION TO A REMARKABLY FINE PLANT 
OF CHICORY OR SuCCoRy, 
‘How rarely,’ quoth Bethia, ‘doth one see 
The chic- or sucoory with flowers so many ! 
Too often sprawleth it right lazily 
By the wayside, with too few flowers, if any ! 
For once the plant hath soared to his ideal.’ 
Quoth I, ‘Some chance hath sent it a full meal.’ 


I was uncertain whether my correspondent wished the morality to 

be mixed with the botany, or kept separate. However, I lent 

Eugenia the ‘(Euvres morales de M. le duc de la Rochefoucault,’ 
‘and this is what she brought me :— 
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A QUESTION RESOLVED. 


What is youth? you bid me guess. 
’Tis a natural drunkenness. 

*Tis a fever, slow to cure, 

Yet without distemperature. 

Tis the folly of the reason, 

Tis a constitutional treason ; 

Or, if this Bethia shocks, 

’Tis any other paradox. 


ANOTHER QUESTION, 
’Twixt pride and amour propre the difference say ? 
Pride hates to owe, and amour propre to pay. 
To Memory, MOTHER OF THE MUSES. 

Blest Memory ! thy sacred nine 

Could ne’er have babbled half a line 

If thou, their mother, from thy lore, 

Had not said much the same before. 


Eugenia says she finds the morality easier to do than the botany ; 
but she will try again at the latter if my correspondent will state 
a little more circumstantially what she wants, or, better still, send 
a pattern. The astronomy she fears is beyond her; but then, 
most of the poetical names have already been used up. 
27th.—The newspapers on the new Hamlet have been very 
good reading. ‘Mr. Robertson,’ says one, ‘ makes us realise the 
truth of Hazlitt’s laconic criticism, “It is we who are Hamlet,” 
for Hamlet is life, Hamlet is love, Hamlet is doubt, Hamlet is 
embodied nature as it appeals to all. Hamlet was assuredly the 
unfortunate victim of what we moderns call worry.’ ‘To create 
his ideal divinity, Aphrodite or Aspasia,’ says another, ‘the 
Greek painter took the separate beauties of so many several 
women—here a lip and here a limb, there the pose of the head and 
there again the bend of the instep. So in the new Hamlet. No 
grace, no distinction was wanting —nothing, indeed, except themagic 
touch which fuses separate beauties into one harmonious whole. 
What we feel wanting in the new Hamlet is the sense of doom, 
the notion of one who is “fey,” who is in the hands of the gods a 
tool, helpless, powerless, blind, whose mirth is mere apparelling. 
This want was never more apparent than in the counsel to the 
players.’ Says a third: ‘ As in heart, so in word and tone and act, 
Mr. Robertson and his colleagues come as closely home to us as 
any frock-ccated figures in a tragedy of the present hour. For 
once, with no jot bated of its beauty, its dignity, its majesty, 
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“Hamlet ” becomes as real a thing as the story of Lucas Cleeve 
and Agnes Ebbsmith, or the Second Mrs. Tanqueray.’ Where do 
these dramatic critics get their style from? I suppose it’s but 
the diaphanous garment of their luminous thought. Certainly 
here are new lights on Hamlet. I protest that last touch about 
Agnes Ebbsmith drew tears. 

I had a letter from B., who is an enthusiastic first-nighter, and, 
as I cannot go to town myself, I will put his impressions beside 
these others. He says: ‘F. R. looks the part betterthan any I’ve 
seen, and he really isn’t half bad. He makes him a rather brisk, 
athletic, slim, and wiry young prince, “with a leg,” and without 
any great intellectual force. The whole play is rattled through 
rather too fast for my taste. There are a great many cuts. This 
is perhaps better than dragging and tedium, but the whole thing 
seems a little superficial. With Irving, whether one dislikes his 
mannerism or not, one can’t help feeling oneself in the presence 
of a much stronger and more coloured personality. But I don’t 
feel sure whether the play doesn’t gain by being treated like other 
plays, and without all the after-thought and super-subtleties we’ve 
been bringing intoit for so long. The only new reading I caught 
was, “ He took my father grossly, full of blood,” which was a stupid 
conjecture of Mason’s. Mrs. Patrick Campbell looks pretty 
enough, but is most singularly ineffectual and in falsetto (a pain- 
ful falsetto) all the time. She was flinging about something 
crimson when she said, “ Here’s pansies.” A new departure in 
Poloniuses. He is represented as a rather solid and stolid old 
gentleman, instead of the imbecile dotard we are accustomed to, 
This was redressing the balance with a vengeance. The Queen 
looks the part exactly, and was rather good; the King not bad—a 
sort of archaic royal bounder, which is, I suppose, what he ought 
to-be. The gravedigger’s not bad, and not more than twice as 
slow as any other speaker, which is very moderate. The death 
of Hamlet is the most original and least successful point in the 
performance. He dies seated on the throne, and Horatio pokes 
the crown into his lap after he’s dead. It’s meant to be very 
telling, but seemed to me futile. Fortinbras comes in, and some 
fat men in armour carry off Hamlet on their shields, according to 
stage directions ; but as all the references to Fortinbras have been 
studiously omitted all through the play, no one could possibly 
know who he was, or why he is popped in upon us as successor to 
the throne at the last moment.’ 
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Have not I watched the starry throngs 
Dance, and the soul of April break in bud ?—Wm. Watson. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘T am a failure,’ she said, and the charming short-sighted eyes 
looked out sadly over the loveliest lake in Europe. 

‘I hate and detest all publishers,’ cried Betty irrelevantly. 
She lifted a stone and flung it indignantly into the blue waters. 
Had a publisher; by any evil chance, been standing near the 
margin of the Lake it might have struck him, and Betty would have 
felt nothing but joy. ‘ When Christine,’ she continued, ‘ came 
into your room this morning bearing that fateful brown paper 
parcel in her hands, and laid it down with her soft ‘“ Voila, made- 
moiselle,” I could—yes—I could gladly have done something 
desperate to Christine.’ 

‘Oh! poor Christine! She is not to blame; she is not a 
publisher.’ 

‘Pshaw !’ said Betty, as that interjection is written in books, 
and threw another stone into the water with an action more 
expressive than many words. They were sitting on the shore of 
the Swiss Lake—two young, slim, and unmistakably English 
figures, in their blue serge gowns and sailor hats. A stranger 
might have guessed their ages as eighteen or twenty, for the fresh 
and healthy youthfulness which lingers longer, both spiritually 
and physically, with the womanhood of England than with that of 
any other clime, belonged especially to them; but, as a matter of 
fact, they were both several years older. Catherine was the first 
speaker. She was slighter, taller, fairer, than her younger sister, 
with a delicately-featured, high-bred face. It would have been a 
proud face but for the expression of the mouth, which gave it a 
charming softness and sweetness. She was short-sighted, and she 
wore eye-glasses. 

‘It was not,’ she said, speaking very earnestly, ‘ that I wished 
to put myself forward, that I wanted to be one of the “ shrieking 
sisterhood,” and cry out the rights or wrongs of my sex on any 
platform. No, I did not. But I thought God had given me this 
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one little gift of telling a story just as He gives His birds in the 
wood voices to sing, and it would be wickedly wrong of me not to 
use my talent.’ 

‘And if you mean to infer,’ cried Betty, turning on her sister 
fiercely, ‘that, because a few miserable publishers, who seem to 
me the most indiscriminating set of men ever born into this world, 
refuse to take your story, that, therefore, and henceforth, you write 
yourself down “a failure,” and will give up, then I say, Catherine 
Holland, you are a poorer spirited person than I ever imagined 
you to be.’ 

Catherine laughed a gay, tremulous laugh. She was not at all 
offended. 

‘Oh, I don’t think I shall give in, really. But I began to 
think I was wrong about my one poor little talent, that I had 
only imagined I possessed it, and that the publishers, who are 
not, indeed, Betty,’ and she shook her head, ‘ so indiscriminating 
as you make out, must know best after all.’ 

Betty picked up a little bit of seaweed from the beach and 
frowned. The seaweed was of the pretty, ruddy brown colour of 
her hair. She twisted it round her fingers for a few minutes in 
silence, then she broke out with great emphasis: ‘Well, all I 
can say is, that, although I am not a man and a publisher, 
I read your story and I liked it. It made me laugh, and it 
made me cry, too, real genuine tears, and you know I am not a 
lachrymose person. So, Mademoiselle, Friiulein, or Miss, which- 
ever you are in this foreign land, that is, at least, how you affect 
one of the great reading public, as I presume I may make so bold 
as to call myself.’ 

Catherine’s sensitive face flushed and quivered. ‘Thanks, my 
Betty, thanks,’ she whispered eagerly. ‘You have given me 
fresh courage. You put new life and hope into me. I will goon; 
I will try to do better, and perhaps some day,’ her eyes kindling, 
‘some happy day , 

‘Some day the big British public,’ put in Betty briskly, ‘the 
greater part of whom are “ fools and asses,” according to friend 
Carlyle, but that’s a detail, will read you greedily and gladly, and 
all the publishers in Christendom will feel inclined to eat their 
heads off, and come crawling on their knees to you. Ha! How 
I should love to see them,’ she broke off in a peal of infectious 
laughter, ‘ in a long procession, look you !’—Betty pointed dramati- 
cally before her—‘and all on their knees, poor things ; serve them 
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right, too. “No, no, my dear good sirs,” I shall say, haughtily 
waving them off; “ you are too late in speaking. We have made 
our arrangements now ; we have nothing to say to you.”’ 

They both laughed in concert—clear, mirthful, spontaneous 
laughter it did one’s heart good to hear—and in the silence that 
followed their shining eyes wandered out over the Lake. 

It was April; and high up on the mountains, and lower down 
on their slopes, great white fields of snow still lingered ; but all 
the valleys at their feet were growing green with the miracle of 
spring. The deep blue of the sky was profoundly mirrored in the 
deep blue of the water. Quaint boats glided past, and heavy 
barges, filled with marketing folk, propelled by sturdy rowers, 
who stood in foreign fashion as they plied their oars. In the 
clear Swiss air sound travels far. They could hear the faint 
tinkling of cow-bells in the distance, the cheerful ‘ prr prr’ of 
waggoners urging their horses along the high road, with an 
accompanying crack of long whips; the occasional hum and bustle 
of movement on the pier, and, from the newly marked tennis court 
of the big hotel the cheerful call of the players as they tossed the 
balls to and fro, ‘ Love,’ ‘ Vantage,’ ‘ Well played,’ followed by a 
clapping of hands. 

By and by, a little skiff came into sight, emerging from the 
quay and rounding the crescent of the bay. The two figures in 
it were as undoubtedly English as were the voices that were 
carried across the water. A man was rowing—a dark-haired man 
with a longish nose and a moustache. There was nothing particu- 
larly noticeable in his appearance. He was simply such a well- 
dressed man as one probably passes scores of times in the public 
street, and is never conscious of observing. He had the full com- 
plement of legs and arms, and did sufficient credit to his tailor. 
Captain De Lisle’s appearance might, indeed, altogether have left 
a neutral impression on his acquaintance had it not been for his 
smile, but this smile some people pronounced ‘most fascinating,’ 
while others—taste being purely a personal matter—protested 
they ‘could not bear it.’ 

His companion, on the contrary, was a lady whom most persons 
looked at more than once. She was a very dazzling creature. Her 
hair shone like fine gold in the sunlight, as did the ribbons of her 
fantastic hat, and the wonderful gold braiding on her gown. Her 
complexion, with its peculiarly brilliant radiancy, had more the 
effect of art than of Nature; but in this it belied itself, for Mrs. 
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Lérock’s perfect features and marvellous colouring were untouched, 
and came direct from the Hand of God. She was seated on some 
crimson cushions in the stern, ostensibly steering, but, in reality, 
idly leaning back and trailing her white hands through the water. 
As the little boat passed the two girls on the shore she waved her 
hands, flirting the water drops from them in a shining spray, and 
called aloud some gay greeting. Captain De Lisle paused in his 
rowing, and lifted his cap with a smile which displayed a row of 
faultless teeth. Captain De Lisle’s smile was of that kind which 
displays faultless teeth to advantage. 

‘How thoroughly English they are,’ he remarked to his com- 
panion in low tones, and still smiling, as he resumed his oars. 
‘The sort of type, don’t you know, that couldn’t be anything but 
English though you met them at the North Pole, wrapped in 
blankets, and keeping all the evil wild beasts at bay.’ 

‘Not a bad type, then,’ said the lady rather brusquely ; and 
for a little while she sat in silence, looking down at the hand she 
was drawing through the water. 

He watched her, leaning upon his oars with an amused smile 
still upon his lips. 

‘I wonder——’ she broke out. 

‘What ?’ he said softly. ‘What does Mrs. Lerock wonder ?’ 

She made a petulant movement with her shoulders, and frowned 
like a child. 

‘Don’t laugh, De Lisle. You are perpetually laughing. It’s 
wretched of you. I shan’t tell you what I was wondering.’ 

‘ Ah, do,’ he said persuasively, leaning forward. ‘Do. See, I 
am quite grave now. I am in dead earnest, as solemn as the tomb. 
Do not be so cruel.’ 

She gave a half-suspicious glance at him from below her eye- 
lashes, and, drawing out a tiny cambric handkerchief from the 
breast of her gown, proceeded to dry her hands with elaborate 
care. 

‘Well, I was only wondering,’ she said reluctantly, ‘how some 
people manage to be so different. It must be the bringing up. 
Now I—I might have been like those girls,’ nodding towards 
them, ‘if I had been brought up properly, might not I?’ 

There was no coquetry at that moment in the lovely golden- 
brown eyes she lifted to his face. 

‘Heaven forbid,’ he said devoutly, seizing his oars. 

‘ Why ?’ she asked sharply. 
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‘Because if you were like those girls I shouldn't, in all proba- 
bility, be sitting here.’ 

A flame of colour leapt into her face. ‘ You—you mean,’ she 
stammered angrily, ‘that they wouldn’t—that it’s not—that I’m 
not a proper—— Oh! What do you mean? I hate your hints 
and innuendoes,’ she cried passionately. 

‘I think you know what I mean,’ he said quietly ; ‘ and, believe 
me,’ with a low bow and a smile, ‘ Mrs, Lerock is infinitely more 
charming as herself than anyone else.’ 

She laughed with affected carelessness. ‘Oh, thanks; it’s as 
well to know, for I might have been trying to change myself— 
turning over new leaves, you know, and all that stupid, stale sort 
of thing. And you think the old one better ?’ 

‘Far better!’ he assented emphatically. 

She settled herself back on her crimson cushions, laughing 
again, and giving her hat a little reckless tip off her forehead. 
Her eyes sparkled ; the sun lay with a more audacious light upon 
her hair. ‘ Vive la jeunesse et la joie!’ she cried gaily. ‘Good 
gracious! I declare I am forgetting to steer.’ She seized the 
rudder ropes with a quick, impulsive movement. ‘ We shall be 
upon the rocks directly if we don’t look out, and you will turn and 
blame me !’ 

‘Of course I shall!’ he said, smiling at her admiringly ; ‘the 
sirens always get the blame, don’t you know?’ Then he bent to 
his oars in earnest.—Captain De Lisle was a very admirable rower, 
and the tiny blue waves lapped and gurgled against the sides of 
the boat, as he sent it cutting through the water. 

‘I do not like them at all!’ said Betty, in clear, decided tones, 
when they had passed out of earshot. ‘No, not an atom! and I 
wish, I do wish, Catherine, you would have nothing to do with 
them.’ 

‘Poor souls!’ sighed Catherine pityingly, her eyes following 
the receding boat. 

‘ Now, why in the world “ Poor souls” ?’ cried Betty. ‘There, 
listen tothem laughing! They are always laughing. That does 
not sound very like “ Poor souls!” does it ?’ 

‘Ah! but it does. It is a laughter that hurts one.’ 

‘ When people make bargains,’ said Betty, dogmatically, ‘they 
ought to stick to them, I have no sympathy with that creature, 
that Mrs. Lerock.’ 

‘But look at the bargain, Betty. Only think of it! A beau- 
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tiful girl, and younger than we are, tied for life to that poor little 
miserable man: his mind going, or almost gone.’ 

‘ But he did not become a poor little miserable mindless man 
quite suddenly! He must have been very much as he is now 
when she married him. And if she did it with her eyes open, 
then, I say, it is only decent of her to keep to her bargain now.’ 

‘Perhaps she was very poor, said Catherine slowly. ‘And 
perhaps—Oh ! there may have been many excuses for her, Betty. 
And she is not wholly bad, as you think. There are good bits 
about her—very good bits—if only she had not made that one 
fatal mistake. Iam sorry for her. I pity her with all my heart.’ 

‘Humph!’ muttered Betty dryly. After a little while she 
broke out again. ‘I honestly confess that to see you, Catherine, 
walking about with them, as you have done several times of late, 
makes me feel wild and creepy. He—at any rate, the De Lisle 
person—does not want you, I feel sure.’ Betty looked at her 
sister indignantly. 

‘No,’ replied Catherine with an involuntary smile, which she 
tried to banish, ‘I do not think he does want me, although he is 
polite enough ; but then Mrs. Lerock does. I feel she does,—not 
absolutely, you understand,’ she explained earnestly, ‘as one 
desires the companionship of a friend, but she requires me. No 
other woman speaks to her. They all turn their backs upon her ; 
and I—well! I cannot. Do not ask me, Betty.’ 

‘A wilful woman must have her way, I suppose,’ said Betty 
discontentedly. ‘But I'll never say I liked your way, Catherine, 
no, nor approved of it either. People speak about you. They 
say you are a friend of theirs. I simply hate it.’ 

‘Poor little Bettikins! Does it matter what people say of us?’ 
. ‘Yes, it does,’ said Betty vehemently. ‘You may be above 
it, but I candidly own I am not. And what’s more I do not 
believe any real woman can ever afford to be. Ha! there’s Mr. 
Black, she exclaimed suddenly, her whole face lighting up. 
‘Happy thought! It must be nearly luncheon time. Now, I 
like him,’ she went on heartily. ‘ He’s honest.’ 

‘Is he ?’ said her sister absently. ‘How do you know?’ Her 
eyes were still fixed upon the lessening boat, which had dwindled 
to a small black speck on the water. 

‘How do I know? What a question! Have not I eyes in 
my head ?’ 

Catherine roused herself with a sigh, which had, however, no 
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reference to Betty’s words, and adjusting her eye-glasses, she half 
turned her head to look after the figure walking along the road. 

Mr. Black was tall, and stooped slightly as he walked, not 
from age or any infirmity, but with a scholarly stoop. He hada 
brown beard, but although not old, his hair was quite grey. His 
soft wideawake hat was also grey, and seemed very much the 
worse for wear, and he wore spectacles. The eyes behind the 
spectacles, if of no remarkable colour, were distinctly kindly. 
When one looked very close, one saw a humorous gleam in them, 
but that gleam was only detected by persons with a similar light 
in their own. Mr. Black had moved more about the world and 
dipped deeper into its lore than most men, but notwithstanding, 
or possibly for these very reasons, he was a quiet and very modest 
man. 

He was lounging slowly along the pleasant road now, in the 
spring sunshine, unconscious of any observation, and looking as if 
he were thoroughly enjoying himself. One hand was thrust 
boyishly deep into the pocket of his grey tweed jacket, the other 
was behind his back, and in it he held a little bunch of blue 
gentian. 

‘He is alone,’ remarked Catherine vaguely. 

‘Yes, his wife is at home, and, between ourselves, I think she 
is house-cleaning.’ 

Catherine laughed. ‘And pray how did you jump to that 
conclusion? Did you ask?’ 

‘Don’t be sarcastic, my dear. No, I did not ask. But a 
friend—a man friend—came up to him one day, and I heard him 
say, “ Hillo, Black! You here, and alone! Mrs. Black not with 
you?” And Mr. Black replied, ‘‘ No, I’m alone. Mrs. Black is at 
home; she was too busy to come with me this time.” So I says to 
myself, says I, sniffing spring in the air, “Ha! house-cleaning ; 
Mrs. Black is a domesticated little woman—a Martha! ”’ 

‘Martha Black,’ repeated Catherine, laughing gaily, ‘of all 
names the most unromantic; but perhaps ‘“‘ Martha Black” be- 
longs to the advanced class of women. She may have lectures, 
classes, a hundred learned matters to attend to.’ 

‘No,’ said Betty, shaking her brown head decidedly, ‘ Martha 
Black is a domesticated woman. Iam sure of it. I have often 
observed,’ she went on sagaciously, ‘that clever men, as a rule, 
marry these domesticated, pillowy little persons, who look after 
their dinners, and make delicious coffee.’ 
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‘And if I were a clever man,’ said Catherine, nodding charm- 
ingly, ‘ “delicious coffee” would undoubtedly appeal to me too. 
Even now——’ she stopped short. ‘But 7s Mr. Black clever ?’ 

‘Clever! Yes, I should think so. And how do I know? you 
ask. This is how I know:’ Betty tuined triumphantly on her 
sister, ‘ because he does not talk perpetually about clever things ; 
because he likes quite little simple things such as you and I like, 
and never makes me, who am stupid, feel a fool. That is how I 
know.’ 

‘Well, he never speaks to me,’ said Catherine, with smiling 
complaint. 

‘All a matter of circumstance, my dear.’ Betty jumped up 
briskly, and looked to the left and right. ‘I happen to sit next 
him. Your little French neighbour engrosses you, as only those 
little talkative French females know how. Ah! the Pensionnaires 
are gathering now. From North, South, East, and West they 
come, propelled hotelwards by the force of hunger, which means 
it is the blessed hour of luncheon, Catherine! I am starving. 


Let us go too,’ 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir was still early in the season, nevertheless Hotel Hoffendorf 
had its goodly complement of guests. Invalids travelling north- 
ward from the too great heat of the Riviera, halting for a cooler 
and more bracing air on the shores of the lovely Lake ; men and 
women fagged with a winter’s work and taking their hurried 
Easter run abroad for rest and change of scene; wandering, high- 
voiced Americans who are met at all’ seasons of the year in any 
corner of the globe; clever Russians and sprightly French seeking 
pleasure, and the usual solitary female creature, who is discovered 
in a woollen shawl at every foreign pension throughout the Euro- 
pean world. 

These all, or, at least, as many as deemed themselves present- 
able, were gathered round the luncheon-table in the salle & manger, 
with a resulting clatter of dishes, and a babel of many tongues. 
Catherine and Betty had slipped into their accustomed seats at 
the further end of the long table. A voluble little Frenchwoman, 
intent on improving her limited knowledge of English, occupied 
the chair upon Catherine’s right, while at Betty’s left hand sat 
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Mr. Black. He had brought his bunch of gentians in with him, 
and laid them down beside her plate. 

‘Oh, how beautiful they. are!’ she exclaimed with delight, 
lifting them up. ‘They are blue like the sky. No, they have 
not any scent, but that is too much to ask. Do you really mean 
them for me, Mr. Black ?’ 

‘I do, if you will take them,’ he said, looking well pleased at 
her frank pleasure. 

‘I never saw such lovely, true-looking flowers before,’ she said 
simply, still looking admiringly at them. Then she fastened them 
into her bodice, and the German youth opposite saw that the 
flowers and the English girl’s eyes were exactly alike. As Herr 
Fritz Ficke, student at the Heidelberg University, tucked his 
serviette into the collar of his shirt, he was conscious of a very 
passionate wish to speak English fluently. 

‘They were the first I had seen yet,’ said Mr. Black half 
apologetically, picking up his spoon, ‘and you know there seems 
to be a particular virtue or charm about the first of anything.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Betty briefly, and not being able to formulate 
her thoughts into any other words she wisely devoted herself to 
her soup. 

After a while she laid down her spoon and spoke. ‘ We have 
been sitting on the beach all the morning, Mr. Black.’ 

‘Meditating “by the sad sea waves,” Miss Holland,’ he said, 
turning to her with his pleasant smile. 

‘ Yes, meditating, and talking—talking of—’ a sudden thought 
had darted into her mind, and she lowered her voice confidentially— 
‘ of publishers.’ 

‘Of publishers,’ he exclaimed in astonishment, the smile 
broadening on his face. ‘Why, they are not very interesting 
people to talk about, are they ?’ 

‘Perhaps not in general,’ she agreed, crumbling her bread 
industriously, ‘but at times. We—we have a friend at present 
who has a particular interest in them. She has written a thing— 
a novel, you understand—and the publishers, three of them at 
least, refuse to take it. That discourages her naturally, and 
makes her sad.’ 

- ‘Naturally,’ he said gravely. 

She glanced up at him eagerly. ‘Don’t you think publishers 

are sometimes mistaken ?’ 
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‘Undoubtedly. I should fancy they were as liable to err as 
other men.’ 
~ ¢§o I said,’ cried Betty joyously. ‘I told her not to be dis- 
couraged,’ She hastily glanced round at her sister, and, finding 
Mademoiselle Gersen still thoroughly and shamelessly engrossing 
her, she continued, carefully lowering her voice: ‘I said to her, 
“Do not write yourself down a failure until you have tried half-a- 
dozen other publishers.” ’ 

‘Well, that was capital advice,’ said Mr. Black heartily. 
‘Publishers have been known sometimes to reject pearls, though 
they fancy they keep a pretty keen look-out for them. But per- 
haps if a dozen of them all said “No,” then your friend might 
probably turn her thoughts into some other channel.’ 

‘She might,’ said Betty disconsolately, helping herself to 
potatoes. 

‘May I ask to whom your friend sent her manuscript?’ said 
Mr. Black presently. 

‘The last publishers were “ Glennie & Norman.” You know 
them, I dare say.’ 

‘I? oh, yes—yes,’ Mr. Black’s attention was distracted by 
the garcon presenting a dish over his shoulder with a seductive 
murmur of ‘ Bifteck—ver nice.’ 

‘ They are reckoned a good house ?’ 

‘I have heard so.’ 

‘Well, Ido not believe they are,’ cried Betty indignantly. ‘I 
do not think they ever even looked at my friend’s novel. It came 
back by return of post.’ 

‘Probably they happened to have a great many manuscripts 
at the time. One must make allowances,’ he said apologetically. 

‘Well, perhaps,’ she assented reluctantly. ‘ And of course’— 
her face brightening—‘ that does not prove that the story was 
without merit.’ 

‘No, of course not.’ 

‘I have read it,’ Betty went on, after a slight pause, too deeply 
engrossed in her subject to notice the bowl of salad which Herr 
T'icke had been extending to her for some time, and which he 
now withdrew in a snubbed and sorrowful manner. ‘And I like 
it. I do not pretend to be any great literary judge, but I liked it. 
It was true. It went to one’s heart, you know.’ She turned her 
earnest and wholly sincere gaze upon him as she spoke. 

‘ And that is distinctly the best sort of story,’ he replied warmly, 
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After a moment he remarked again spontaneously, ‘I wish I 
could see your friend’s manuscript.’ 

‘Do you?’ Betty drew a sharp breath and flushed crimson. 
‘Well, I—I might manage it. Oh! I don’t know though ;’ her 
voice broke down, and she gave another hasty, guilty glance at 
her sister. ‘Perhaps; I shall see.’ 

‘Ah! you flatte me, mees,’ Catherine’s neighbour was saying 
with a coquettish laugh. ‘No, I spek not well the English; la 
grammaire truly ees not difficile, but la prononciation! Ciel!’ 
—the vivacious lady lifted her eyes to the ceiling—‘ it slays one!’ 

The noise in the salle &@ manger seemed at its height; the 
waiters were darting about like distracted swallows, trying to 
satisfy all demands, and mentally cursing an odd English custom 
which requires a fresh knife and fork for every course, when the 
swinging door opened and Mrs. Lerock and her companion walked 
in. Immediately there fell a sudden and unaccountable silence on 
the room, and every eye was focused in one direction. 

‘Late!’ cried Mrs, Lerock loudly, and not one whit abashed, 
drawing out her accustomed chair opposite the window, her 
brilliant beauty boldly facing it and challenging the very sun- 
light to pick out any flaw. ‘Yes, we’re decidedly late. Been 
boating on the Lake, and forgot all about time. But now, good 
gracious me, I am hungry.’ She picked up a menu-card and 
perused it with one elbow on the table. ‘I hope Jules has some- 
thing very good for us to-day. Jules, my dear good friend, have 
you something very nice and good ?’ 

Mrs. Lerock lacked that one gift which all critics and poets 
say is essential to a woman—her voice was neither soft nor low. 
On the contrary, she always spoke very loudly; she rarely whis- 
pered ; she was frankly unconcerned as to the number of her 
audience. Some people said this loud voice was part of her 
general boldness—a sort of natural adjunct to the wonderful 
yellow hair and golden-brown eyes. But there were others, again 
—and not the least wise—who held it to be a kind of life-pre- 
server or shield, such as is given in different degree to most of 
God’s creatures to protect them from danger. 

‘Jules, in answer to her question, smiled and bowed and 
rubbed his plump hands, and finally flew to satisfy ‘Madame.’ 
The English were all eccentric in Jules’ eyes; what mattered a 
little more or less, and much could be forgiven ‘Madame,’ who 
was divinely beautiful as an angel! But the compatriots of 
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‘Madame’ held no such opinions. That she spoke a like tongue 
and hailed from the same highly respectable island but made her 
offences the more heinous in their eyes. They had none of the 
sweet charity and philosophy of ‘ Jules.’ They did not consider 
her beauty to be any covering cloak to Mrs. Lerock. It was 
rather a more glaring advertisement. 

In the pause which followed her entrance, the Englishwoman 
with the light and very prominent eyes, who sat opposite her, 
felt impelled to speak. She cleared her throat with a rasping 
sound, and bent forward impressively. 

‘How is your poor dear husband to-day, Mrs. Lerock? I saw 
him alone as usual in his basket carriage this morning, and I 
thought he looked dreadfully mopy and ill.’ 

Mrs. Lerock stared back at the light-eyed woman. ‘Oh, 
thanks,’ she replied, in careless, loud tones, ‘Mr. Lerock is not 
any worse to-day that I am aware of.’ 

Immediately afterwards she pounced upon Captain De Lisle’s 
roll of bread, and with shrieks of laughter bade the too-willing 
‘Jules’ fly for more. The table, having held its horrified breath 
to listen, now rushed again into disconnected talk, but high above 
the hum of voices presently rose Mrs. Lerock’s. 

‘Go up the mountain, did you say? Capital! This is the 
very weather for mountain-climbing—especially by funicular 
railway. Let’s go up to-morrow by all means, Captain De Lisle.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, Mrs. Lerock.’ It was Catherine of the 
sweet, high-bred presence, of the clear, distinct voice, who was 
speaking, and scarcely could the table believe its own ears. ‘If 
you think of the mountain for to-morrow, pray do not forget you 
promised I should go with you.’ 

Mrs. Lerock looked round quickly; the pink on her cheeks 
Sprang into a lovely poppy-red; her eyes shone like two stars. 
‘Of course, Miss Holland, if you really care to keep to our agree- 
ment I shall be delighted.’ Then she looked down the room and 
laughed a half triumphant, wholly audacious laugh. ‘ And Captain 
De Lisle shall be our escort.’ 

‘Only too happy,’ murmured the Captain, with a bow and a 
flash of his teeth. 

Betty sat very still and very upright. She was as aghast and 
disapproved as strongly of Catherine’s words as any mortal could 
do; but that was her own private concern. It was no business of 
Hotel Hoffendorf to think any ill of her sister. Therefore her 
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blue eyes swept the long line of inquisitive faces with a positive 
glare of defiance. 

Mr. Black finished his luncheon quietly, and made no further 
remark; but when the people were rising from table with a 
general scraping of chairs on the polished floor, he said to Betty, 
‘By-the-way, Miss Holland, about your friend’s manuscript. I 
have had some small experience in the scribbling line and that 
sort of thing myself, and if I could, after reading it, be able to 
give her any kind of advice as to where she might send it, and so 
on, I should be most happy. But, of course, it is only as your 
friend chooses, Some people hate strangers seeing their unfinished 
work,’ 

Betty thanked him eagerly, her mobile face lighting up again 
with pleasure. ‘An unbiassed opinion! That is just what I 
should most like, and if I can persuade my—my friend I shall be 
very grateful. At any rate, I shall tell her of your kind offer, and 
from myself I thank you very sincerely.’ 

Mr. Black made a comical and half-deprecating shrug and 
bow as he held open the door for her to pass through. Then he 
lounged out on to the verandah and lit his pipe. ‘Am I growing 
an old idiot ?’ he asked himself with a whimsical smile, leaning 
against a pillar, with his hands in his pockets. ‘It’s absurd. Here 
have I come abroad to flee all work and worrits, and now I am 
walking into the same old thing with my eyes open. But my 
little Lady Blue-eyes is so desperately in earnest, and of course 
she wrote the story, or else her sister did, I have a curiosity to 
see what that fine-faced sister could write. Odd it should have 
been sent to our place too! It was plucky of her the way she 
spoke up for that poor woman all the others are so down on, and 
wished the whole room to believe she was her friend. H’m. It’s 
rather a peculiar little world.’ 

Puff, puff, puff; the blue wreaths of smoke curled luxuriously 
upwards, and Mr, Black’s thoughts worked on and on in friendly 
company. Sometimes he smiled and muttered, ‘Queer—funny 
though,’ but no one excepting Mr. Black himself knew to what he 
referred. At length his pipe went out. He knocked the ashes 
from it gently and regretfully, and returned it to his pocket 
‘Well, I must go in and write to the little old woman at home,’ 
he said half aloud. 

Mr. Black was about to leave the verandah when he heard a 
slight bustle at the door which attracted his attention, He turned 
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round to look, and down the steps of the hotel he saw a basket~ 
carriage being borne by the concierge and another man. From out 
a mass of rugs and shawls in this basket-carriage a small, yellow 
face peered, with grizzled hair and furtive, blinking eyes, It was 
the unlovely face of an unloved old man. Report said Mr. Lerock 
was fabulously rich; but not all the golden guineas he had so 
wonderfully gathered together could bring him any love. ‘As a 
man soweth, so shall he reap;’ and poor old Mr. Lerock was the 
sorry moral and the sermon from that text for any one who cared 
to read them. The basket-carriage was trundled along the road 
by the valet. Mr. Lerock often abused this valet, and called him 
such hard, unchristian names as made one wonder where he could 
have learned them. Sometimes he cried childishly and com- 
plained bitterly to him of his wife’s neglect. It was not an 
enviable position for the valet, but then Sanderson was not an 
emotional person, nor possessed of very acute feelings, and he was 
conscious of being very well paid; therefore Sanderson did not 
consider himself altogether unfortunate. 

Several of the tourists who were standing in front of the hotel 
scanning their newspapers—the English mail came in at luncheon- 
time—or making plans for the afternoon, looked at the occupant 
of the basket-carriage with varied expressions of pity, sympathy, 
or dislike. But Mr. Lerock took no notice of any one. He turned 
away his grey head in its fur cap peevishly, and plucked at the 
quilt with a nervous, claw-like hand. ‘Get on, Sanderson—get 
on!’ he cried out in a wheezy, irritable voice. ‘ You crawl like a 
snail !’ 

Betty, from the little stone balcony of her room overhead, 
was following with intent gaze the small, melancholy procession 
along the road. Betty and her sister had been having a discus- 
sion, and Catherine’s soft eyes had flashed with unwonted fire, and 
the generous colour had sprung to her cheek, when she protested 
indignantly against the want of love and Christian charity in this 
world, and the complete lack of it at Hotel Hoffendorf. ‘I blush 
for my sex,’ she cried indignantly, and walked out on to the 
balcony, where she stood with her hands tightly clasping the rail, 
and burning eyes that saw nothing but their own mental vision. 
Betty followed her silently, but secretly impressed, and it was 
only when the basket-carriage was disappearing round the curve 
of the road that Betty spoke. 

‘I suppose you are going, then,’ she sighed gloomily, 
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Catherine started. ‘Where?’ 

‘Up the hill, of course, with those people.’ 

‘To-morrow !—I? Oh, yes, I shall go. But, Betty ’—she laid 
her hand affectionately on her sister’s shoulder, and the brown 
eyes had taken back their old, gentle look—‘ there is no need for 
you to go, my dear. Wait for another day and more congenial 
company.’ 

‘No,’ replied Betty very firmly, ‘if you go I must go too. It 
is my duty, as the man in the Bab Ballads says, and I will.’ 

‘But it is not actually your duty,’ returned Catherine, laugh- 
ing leniently ; ‘unless you choose, you must not let my conscience 
domineer over yours.’ 

‘I wish,’ cried Betty very passionately, ‘I devoutly wish we 
could both tie up our consciences in brown-paper parcels and 
throw them far out into the Lake !—yours especially, Catherine. 
It is nothing less than a malignant policeman to you.’ 

Catherine laughed gaily. ‘I need the police force, Betty, to 
keep me decently straight.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ cried Betty. ‘My voice would advise you better 
if only you would listen to it.’ Then she laughed too. 

Presently she leaned over the balcony, nodding and smiling. 
‘ There goes Mr. Black for a walk. How ever does little Martha 
keep up with those long legs of his! Oh, by the way ’—she drew 
back, clearing her throat rather nervously—‘there’s something I 
want to say to you, Catherine.’ Whereupon Betty proceeded to 
unfold her luncheon conversation and to lay bare her plans to her 
sister. 

‘ Betty !’ exclaimed Catherine aghast when she had finished. 
‘How could you? An utter stranger, too!’ 

‘But I did not ask him to read it,’ she protested eagerly in 
self-defence. ‘I never even hinted at such a thing. He offered 
quite frankly and of his own accord, and said he had some experi- 
ence and influence in the writing way.’ 

‘Black,’ murmured Catherine thoughtfully, ‘I do not know 
that I have read anything by a Black, excepting the novelist, of 
course; and he is not the novelist. Perhaps he may write under 
a nom de lume, or on subjects above our horizon.’ 

‘Whoever he is, or whatever he writes, I am sure he is a good 
judge; and it would be a fine thing, would it not, to have a truly 
judicial opinion ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Catherine faintly. ‘But it is too great a favour to 
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ask of a stranger, and—and—’ she drew herself up—‘I rather 
dislike asking favours.’ ; 

‘And who is asking favours?’ demanded Betty resentfully. 
‘You are a proud, illogical person, Catherine, though you are my 
sister. The stranger offered himself. And I did not say it was 
your work ; I only said it was a friend’s.’ 

‘But if,’ said Catherine firmly, ‘I accepted his offer I should 
tell him I wrote it. I do not think it would be honourable to 
extract an opinion otherwise.’ 

‘That is as you please, my dear. I thought if it was an un- 
favourable opinion it would be unpleasant for him to express it to 

ou.’ 
, ‘I know,’ said Catherine, and sighed. ‘It is never nice to 
have to say unpleasant things. That is partly why I hate putting 
a stranger in such a position.’ 

‘How you harp on his being a stranger!’ expostulated Betty 
crossly. ‘Now, I do not feel Mr. Black to be at all a stranger. 
I have sat beside him five—six—seven days, and I feel quite 
friendly towards him. Believe me, he is a very friendly sort of 
man; and if Martha—good, pillowy, comfortable Martha—had 
only been with him ’—her red mouth widened and curvéd into a 
smile—‘ I am persuaded we should all have been the greatest of 
friends. Yes, even you too, nodding gaily, ‘for Martha would 
have liked us, though I says it as shouldn't.’ 

‘Would she?’ smiled Catherine, stepping into her room. 
‘ Dear, kind little Martha! Well, I shall think over Mr. Black’s 
generous offer—I shall sleep on it, as old Nurse Marget used to 
say. Will that please you, my Bettikins ?’ 


CHAPTER III. 


Next morning dawned clear, blue and cloudless. It was such 
a superb Spring day as only Switzerland holds the secret of— 
deliciously sunny, and with an intoxicating freshness in its breath. 

‘Oh! does not it make you glad to be alive?’ exclaimed 
Catherine joyously, as she and her sister walked to the pier with 
their companions. ‘Do not you feel almost as if you must dance 
along the road for very happiness ?’ 

Mrs. Lerock stared openly and elevated her eye-brows. ‘How 
very odd you are! No,i don’t feel like dancing; I never do, 
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excepting at night when the lights are lit, and the music is good. 
Tum te tum tum,’ she hummed a fragment of a waltz tune and 
laughed excitedly. ‘Then I feel as if I could dance, dance on for 
an eternity. If you were in my shoes I don’t know that you would 
feel very grateful to be alive this morning either, Miss Holland,’ 
she added bitterly. 

‘No,’ said Catherine gently. 

‘No!’ she laughed again more loudly. ‘Ten minutes ago I 
thought life a most wretched affair, and if I could have put out the 
sun by lifting my hand, I tell you I would have done it.’ 

Captain De Lisle murmured with his smile that Mrs. Lerock’s 
little hand was capable of blotting out the sun for more than 
herself, if she chose. 

She shrugged her shoulders with a wretched and reckless 
gesture. 

And yet, as Catherine’s pained glance fell on her, she thought, 
surely no more glorious child of the day and the sunlight ever 
stepped this earth. From the golden meshes of her hair, from the 
goldeny-brown eyes, from the gold and blue of her gown, light 
seemed to flash and scintillateas she moved. The peerless canopy 
of sky above her head, and the back-ground splendour of budding 
trees, of green valleys, and mountains bathed in sunshine, were a 
fitting setting for this human gem. But the expression of her 
face was neither calm nor happy, as befits a daughter of the gods. 
People loitering on the pier and promenade turned to look at her 
as she passed. Mrs. Lerock had been accustomed to be stared at 
more or less, all her life, and took their notice very calmly. Her 
beauty was too much part of herself, and, probably, it was at the 
same time too obvious a possession to make her conceited, as a 
less beautiful woman might have been. She was, indeed, more 
free from self-consciousness than any creature I have ever met, 
and this it was which partly formed her charm and her defect. 

When they stepped on board the little steamer they found Mr. 
Black standing by the funnel smoking a cigar. 

‘Why, I did not know you were coming,’ cried Betty impul- 
sively. And these were the first words she had spoken since she 
left the hotel. 

‘And neither did I,’ he returned, throwing away his cigar and 
bowing to the party, ‘ until this morning ; but the day was so fine 
I wanted to climb the mountain too; and—and you are not angry, 
are you, Miss Holland ?’ 
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‘Oh, no; of course not,’ she cried hastily, her cheeks turning 
their prettiest red. 

The bell of the steamer rang out shrilly. 

‘Here are the tickets,’ said Captain De Lisle, rejoining them, 
and bestowing a coldly curt recognition on Mr. Black. ‘ Now, 
where will you sit, Mrs, Lerock ?’ 

‘I don’t care,’ she replied indifferently ; ‘wherever you like, 
Miss Holland, where shall we sit ?’ 

‘It is pleasant further along the deck,’ said Catherine, ‘ and we 
can see better.’ 

Then they all gathered up their camp-stools and moved up the 
deck. The wind blew more freshly as the steamer left the pier, 
and cleft its way with a cool, rippling, swishing sound through the 
lake, leaving behind it a long track of white foam. Captain De 
Lisle took the shawl he carried on his arm, and carefully wrapped 
it round Mrs, Lerock’s shoulders. She half submitted to his 
attention, and then, with an unexpected petulancy, drew herself 
away. ‘I wish you wouldn’t bother,’ she exclaimed pettishly. 
‘Do leave me alone. I am not cold.’ 

Captain De Lisle slightly shrugged his shoulders, and smiled 
as one would at a spoilt child, but the expression of his eyes was 
not wholly pleasant to see. 

‘Now, don’t be cross,’ she cried immediately afterwards, laying 
her hand on his arm, ‘ but sit down here directly beside me and 
be amusing. I’m most deadly dull.’ 

Catherine still remained standing, one slight hand resting on 
the rail before her, holding her hat on her head with the other. 
Presently she turned her face dreamily, with a deep-drawn sigh. 
She was not aware it was Mr. Black who stood beside her, his gray 
felt hat pressed down on his forehead, his eyes regarding her with 
kindly questioning interest through his spectacles. 

‘You like it,’ he said quietly. 

‘Yes,’ she nodded, and drew another long breath. ‘It seems 
almost too much beauty for one small human soul to take in, I 
feel as if I could not—could not hold it all.’ 

‘I know what you mean,’ he said responsively. ‘And yet, 
wonderful too, is it not,’ he went on musingly, ‘ the capacities of 
these human souls of ours for holding beauty, for carrying joys 
and sorrows—a multiplicity of both, ay! a very great multiplicity 
of both? They are elastic, I think, the well-built ones, and very 
few, on an average, break,’ 
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She raised her charming eyes to his face with an unconsciously 
direct and earnest gaze, but she said nothing. High up in the 
heavens a bird was piercing the blue with its rapturous song 
of praise, and, in a silence that seemed most natural, they stood 
together listening to the throbbing, soaring voice. From out 
the white winding-sheets of the mountain a new glad world 
was breaking, and upon every hill, and on all the trees of the 
valley Spring had hung her immortal garlands of Hope. The 
mist of such strange gladness as hovers on the margin of sorrow 
gathered in Catherine’s eyes. Just then a burst of jarring laughter 
came from the other side of the deck. Catherine started, as if 
rudely awakened from a happy dream, and sat down. Mr. Black 
seemed to recall himself with some effort and spoke. ‘ You are 
from London, I think, Miss Holland, like myself?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Catherine. Little mischievous curls and rings of 
hair blew out from her hat and across her eyes. She held them 
back, smiling up at him with a new, shy friendliness. ‘We are 
thorough Cockneys, born and bred in London Town. It is only 
this last year we have taken to wandering ways, but that is on 
account of my sister’s health.’ 

‘Your sister! Is she delicate ?’ he exclaimed involuntarily, 
glancing across at the blooming Betty, who had, unobserved by 
them, moved with her companions to the other side of the 
steamer. 

Betty was decidedly not in her element. She was not enjoy- 
ing herself, and her candid, open face gave no slightest hint of 
doing so. She had not a word to say to either of her companions, 
or they to her. Betty was indeed only upheld from utter 
wretchedness by the hope that her presence with them paved the 
way for Catherine’s acquaintanceship with Mr. Black. ‘And who 
can say, how he may not be able to help her ?’ she said to herself. 
For, where loyal-hearted Betty loved, she loved with a very 
devoted and whole-hearted affection. 

At sight of her sister’s face, Catherine’s conscience awoke 
from its short, temporary sleep, and smote her, ‘Oh! she is 
quite herself now,’ she replied, rising, and looking affectionately 
across at Betty; ‘ but for a time she was very ill. She was doing 
hospital work for a year, and it very nearly killed her.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Mr. Black, sympathetically, ‘that was bad. But— 
but ’—he looked at her interrogatively—‘ you wish to join the 
others now ?’ 
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‘Yes, I think so.’ Yet Catherine still paused and hesitated, 
standing before him, a slender, dignified presence, with one up- 
lifted hand holding her hat, soft drifts of hair, blown by the wind, 
across her charming face. ‘ My sister has told me of your most 
kind offer to read a manuscript. I should like to say, before we 
accept that generous offer, that I myself wrote it, and if you now 
care to withdraw you must not in the least mind doing so. It— 
it quite alters the case.’ She spoke very courteously, but with a _ 
certain distinctive air of pride and reserve, which became her 
wonderfully well. 

‘I do not wish to withdraw,’ said Mr. Black, gravely. ‘If you 
will grant me the privilege, I shall be most happy.’ 

‘Thank you.’ The colour deepened on her soft cheek. ‘You 
are very good. If you take the trouble to read it, you understand 
it is really the truth I want; for if I am mistaken in fancying 
I can work in that way, and you will tell me so candidly, you 
will be doing me a kindness. The sooner I find out another way 
the better.’ She paused, smiling a little wistfully yet proudly. 
‘It is a great favour to ask from a stranger. But please’—a win- 
some expression of confidence and childlike trust coming into her 
face—‘ will you tell me the simple truth ?’ 

‘I will,’ said Mr. Black, impulsively. ‘I promise you I will. 
I shall treat you with the candour of a fellow-worker.’ But even 
as Mr. Black spoke, some words of his own, uttered a few weeks 
previously, to the effect that ‘it took either an angel or an idiot 
to offer to read an unprinted manuscript,’ recurred to his memory. 
He half smiled, and brushed them hastily from his mind, ‘Time 
alters all things,’ as the wise man knows. 

‘Now, what in the wide world have you been talking about ?’ 
cried Mrs. Lerock vivaciously, when they rejoined her. ‘ You are 
both as grave as a hanging committee. Let’s all guess what they 
have been speaking about. You begin, De Lisle.’ 

The Captain curled his moustache, with a coldly scrutinising 
glance at each face. ‘Hawh! Well, I should say that Mr. Black 
had been preaching a sermon, and Miss Holland had been saying 
“ Amen” to it.’ 

‘ Thanks, my dear sir,’ said Mr. Black, imperturbably. ‘This 
is the first time I have been taken for a divine.’ Mr. Black was 
not a quarrelsome man, but he felt conscious at that moment of a 
violent desire to kick Captain De Lisle. Many men were guilty 
of the same feeling towards the gallant captain, 
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‘Here we are at the pier,’ exclaimed Betty, with indignation 
and relief in the tones of her voice. 

The little train which bears so many travellers up this Swiss 
mountain was awaiting the arrival of the steamer, and gradually 
they left the sweet flowering valleys, and all the green footsteps of 
spring behind them, and rose into a cold white world of snow. 
The wind touched their cheeks with nipping fingers and stinging 
breath, but still the sun shone and the sky was hauntingly blue. 

At one of the side stations the train came to a halt, and here 
children met them, selling great bunches of wild flowers. 

‘They are like flakes of the sky, fallen down,’ said Catherine, 
looking dreamily at the gentians in her hand. 

‘What are we going to do? Where are we going now?’ 
cried Mrs. Lerock impatiently. ‘Flowers are all very well. But 
we can’t feed on them, and I am as ravenous as a wolf.’ 

‘I fear there is no hotel,’ said Mr. Black courteously ; ‘ but I 
believe there is a small sort of shed further on. They say there 
is a fine view to be seen from it. Shall we go there and eat the 
luncheon Hotel Hoffendorf has provided for us ?’ 

Mrs. Lerock grimaced and linked her arm in Catherine’s, 
‘Don’t you detest these thick Swiss sandwiches, wrapped in paper, 
they give us here?’ she said confidentially. ‘But let us go to 
the shed by all means, Mr. Black. I could devour anything, I am 
so hungry.’ 

The sharp wind had painted her cheeks a brighter carmine ; 
it had loosened the tendrils of her golden hair; it made her eyes 
sparkle with a deeper light. 

‘You ought to walk single file,’ cried Betty, tramping on 
before them, and throwing her words over her shoulder. ‘ This 
pathway is much too narrow for anything else. One or other of 
you must walk in the snow, and catch your death of cold.’ 

‘ And you would care very much if I did, wouldn’t you, Miss 
Holland ?’ retorted Mrs. Lerock maliciously, and still holding on 
to Catherine’s arm. 

‘I should like to stay here always,’ she observed suddenly, 
when they were all seated in the shelter of the roughly built shed, 
eating their lunch. 

Betty paused with a sandwich held midway to her lips, and 
eyed her curiously. 

‘And why, may I ask?’ said Captain De Lisle softly, pouring 
out some wine from his flask. 
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‘Because I hate and detest going back,’ she replied, vehe- 
mently. ‘It’s a case of the further from home the better for me. 
Oh, I know I’m shocking you all—no, not you, De Lisle; but 
Miss Holland there looks as if I had said something awfully 
wicked ; but it’s true all the same,’ she cried, defiantly, ‘and I 
don’t care a rush who knows it.’ 

A moment afterwards she had darted into the snow, and was 
snowballing Captain De Lisle, begging him, with shrieks of 
laughter, to pelt her back. It was no wonder Betty frowned, and 
the look of surprise and pain deepened in Catherine’s eyes, This 
brilliantly beautiful woman was like a child in many ways, and full 
of as many defective moods and seductive charms. 

That evening in the hotel, when they were parting for the 
night, she seized Catherine’s hand impulsively. ‘ You are a good 
woman,’ she said hurriedly. ‘I see you are, though I’m not an 
atom good myself, and you’ve tried to whitewash me in the eyes of 
this odious pension, but it’snouse. Youcan’t. It’s quite too late. 
The leopard can’t change his spots or stripes, or whatever he has. 

‘Oh!’ said Catherine, drawing a long breath, ‘ you are not bad. 
Why do you say so? You hurt me.’ 

‘Listen to that,’ she cried fiercely, clasping her hand more 
tightly. ‘ Listen!’ 

At that moment Betty whisked past them, a virginal figure in 
a white gown, with, sooth to say, a very angry heart. The day 
had been one long protracted trial to Betty, and to see Mrs, Lerock 
leave the salon as she had done to-night with her arm again 
linked in Catherine’s was the last straw. It was more than she 
could bear. Betty shut herself sharply into her room, without ‘a 
yea or a nay’ to any creature. 

‘Listen !’ cried Mrs. Lerock again, in a harsh voice, as they 
stood on the landing, and from out the door of the room facing 
them came a peevish old voice, raised querulously high in anger 
and abuse. It was nota nice old voice, and neither was its language 
pleasant or edifying to hear. ‘To be tied to—to that’—her eyes 
ablaze with passion. ‘ Would it, I ask you, make an angel of any 
woman ?’ 

‘Oh!’ breathed Catherine, with a trembling sigh, ‘ oh, poor 
soul !’ 

‘Poor soul, indeed! And I was sold to it,’ she went on, raising 
her voice louder and more passionately. ‘Sold to it body and 
soul. My ‘ 
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Footsteps were coming out of the smoking-room, and ascend- 
ing the stairs. ‘Ah! lucky dog, De Lisle,’ laughed a man’s voice, 
with a hateful undermeaning in the words. ‘But “better bide a 
wee.”’ The steps were drawing nearer. Catherine opened the 
door of her room, and quickly drew her companion into it—the 
little bedchamber, innocent of any light save the moonbeams, 
which streamed in generously through the unshuttered window. 
She was trembling. Her heart was beating so quickly with a rage 
of pity, and shame, and anger she could not speak. But Mrs, 
Lerock was too full of her own wrongs ; she was too greatly carried 
away by them to be conscious of anything else. 

‘And why, you ask,’ she went on bitterly, ‘why? Because we 
were poor—wretchedly, cursedly poor, and because I was taught 
to think nothing else under the sun more hateful. My God!’ 
and she smote her hands together and laughed aloud, ‘I could tell 
another tale now. And he,’ jerking her head towards the door, 
‘came forward, posing as our saviour—our saviour, look you !— 
but I was to be the price.’ She stopped, laughing again scorn- 
fully, and when she ceased there was such a silence in the little 
room they could hear the quick panting beats of each other’s 
hearts. Far off, down the long corridors, doors slammed here and 
there, and voices in different languages bade each other good- 
night. 

‘And Mr. Lerock kept his promise?’ said Catherine, in an 
eager whisper. ‘ He saved your family from poverty ?’ 

She nodded indifferently. ‘Oh, yes, he kept his promise. I 
should be a fool if I forgot that, seeing he-reminds me of it 
most odd hours in the day. My mother and sisters do not 
starve, and my brother was not transported, as he did his little 
best to be.’ 

‘Then you must keep yours,’ cried Catherine earnestly. ‘You 
must be honest. You must be true to him.’ 

‘Ah! easy to speak,’ she retorted wildly, flinging off Catherine’s 
hand. ‘ Have I ever been true at heart to that wretched promise? 
No, never, never, never! But I’ve paid my price for it, I can tell 
you. Oh, I’ve paid a very heavy price. And I have.not a friend 
in the world, but—but one.’ Her voice faltered and abruptly fell. 

‘And you must give that one up,’ said Catherine pantingly. 
‘You must tell him to go away. He is not good or honourable. 
He is not a real friend to you.’ 

‘Not a real friend!’ she cried derisively. ‘Little you know! 
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He has been the only true friend I’ve ever had. He would have 
saved me from—from this, if he could. I know he would. And 
now he cheers me up. He keeps me company. And who else 
does?’ She flung out her hand with a bitter gesture. ‘He makes 
me feel I am not absolutely desolate—forsaken of God and man. 
Oh,’ she went on, looking at Catherine with miserable, resentful 
eyes. ‘You are good, but you are hard. You, who are happy 


and rich in friends, you cannot understand what it is, to have only 


one.’ 


Catherine was silent. The flood of pity and emotion that. 
filled her heart to overflowing could find no outlet in words. 
Tears welled up into her soft eyes, and fell unheeded on her 
cheek; she clasped her companion’s hands between her own two 
warm ones, and held them close and tight to her breast. 

‘He is not your friend,’ she said at length, brokenly. ‘If he 
were, he would care more for your good name. He would die 
sooner than see it smirched. Your soul would be as dear and 
holy to him as an angel’s. Oh! give him up, I beseech of you. 
Bid him go from you. Be true to your marriage vows,’ The 
urgent, trembling voice quivered into silence. 

Hester Lerock drew a long, sobbing breath. She looked up 
at Catherine’s face, and the heavenly purity and pity in the wet, 
earnest eyes seemed to be lifting her out of herself, to be con- 
straining her, whether she would or not, to rise into a higher 
atmosphere. But just then, through the thin partition of the 
rooms the murmur of peevish tones was again heard, and a door 
opened. ‘Go and look for her, Sanderson, the jade!’ they heard 
it say. 

With the sound of that voice the old bitterness and hate came 
rushing back tumultuously to her again ; she wrenched her hand 
from Catherine’s. 

‘I cannot, oh, I cannot!’ she cried violently, and the door 
shut behind her with a bang which echoed through the house. 

Catherine remained for some time standing where she was left, 
the pained and pitying expression on her pale face, her hands still 
unconsciously outstretched. Then she sighed heavily, her hands 
fell by her side, and she walked to the window. She stood there, 
with her forehead pressed against the glass, looking out into the 
moonlight. The lights that twinkled up the valley, and down in 
the crescent of the little town, were extinguished one by one, but 
high in the heavens the greater lights burned with a brighter 
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brilliancy. A splendid moon, that had moored and cradled herself © 
on a drifting raft of white cloud, swung up between the two | 
solemn peaks of mountain, and flung her shining ladder across the © 
water. It moved, and thrilled, and softly trembled to the gentle 
chant of the waves. The night wind played on the young leaves | 
of the tree below her window with a touch of delicate fingers; all — 
the air about her was sweet with the pungent perfume of the wild 
violets and hyacinths Mr. Black had given her that morning on the 
mountain. Catherine fell on her knees, and her voice broke into 
a sobbing prayer: ‘Oh! poor soul, poor soul! God, Thou Who 
hast made her, help her, help her !’ 


(Zo be continued.) 








